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ABSTRACT 

This report describes local procedures for 
implementing Chapter 1 requirements for selecting limited 
English-proficient (LEP) students for Chapter 1 programs, and 
describes services for LEP students through Chapter 1 and language 
programs. Case studies of 14 school districts in 6 states were 
conducted to help the Department of Education formulate appropriate 
guidance fc: school districts in providing Chapter 1 services to LEP 
students. This report outlines these case studies, and provides th. 
overall study's background, conclusions, and recommendations. Several 
districts consider students with low scores on English-language 
proficiency tests as ineligible for Chapter 1 reading and mathematics 
services and do not assess them for Chapter 1. English-language 
proficiency tests are used to select students for Chapter 1 funded 
English as a second language classes in most districts. Teacher 
judgments are used more often to select LEP students than 
English-proficient ones for Chapter 1. Coordination between Chapter 1 
and language services for LEP students is rare at the state level. 
The degree to which LEP students are included in Chapter 1 is related 
to the design of local Chapter 1 and special language programs and 
district personnel's perspectives about how LEP students' educational 
experiences should be structured. LEP students can be better served 
by Chapter 1 programs if schools improve coordination between Chapter 
1 and other programs. Statistical data are provi^cu in 14 tables. 
Appendix A provides the 14 case reports. Appendix B presents 16 
questionnaires and checklists administered to Chapter 1 program 
administrators, schools, teachers, and counselors. (RLC) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND 

This study bad two purposes. First, it was to describe local procedures for implementing the 
requirements of Chapter I regarding selection of limited English-proficient (LEP) students for 
Chapter 1. Second, it was to describe the types of services provided to LEP students through 
Chapter 1. Case studies of 14 school districts in six states were conducted to assist the U.S. 
Department of Education in formulating appropriate guidance for school districts in providing 
Chapter 1 services to LEP students. 

SELECTING LEP STUDENTS FOR CHAPTER 1 

Several districts consider students with low scores on English-language proficiency tests to be 
ineligible for Chapter 1 reading and math services and therefore do not assess them for Chapter 1 . 
Other districts select LEP students for those Chapter 1 services differently than English-proficient 
students, and they make their decisions on which procedures or measures to use for Chapter I 
selection on the results of English-language proficiency tests. 

English-language proficiency tests are used to select students for Chapter 1- funded English as 
a second language (ESL) classes in most districts offering that service. 

Standardized achievement tests in math and reading are used to select English- proficient and 
some LEP students for Chapter 1 in almost every district Primary-language (non-English) 
achievement tests are used to select Spanish-speaking students for Chapter 1 in a few districts. No 
standardized achievement tests in languages other than English or Spanish are used. 

Teacher judgments are used more frequently to select LEP students than English-proficient 
ones for Chapter 1. In some cases, teachers judge whether LEP students are capable of taking an 
English-language achievement test, and, in other cases, teacher judgment is sufficient to select a 
student when no primary-language achievement test is available. 



STATE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Few of the visited states make more than modest efforts to inform their districts that LEP 
students may be served in Chapter 1. Coordination between Chapter 1 and language services for LEP 
students is rare at the state level; the two programs exist separately with different histories and 
agendas. 
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GN OF LOCAL CHAPTER 1 AND SPECIAL LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 



The degree to which LEP students are included in Chapter 1 is closely related to the design of 
local Chapter 1 and special language programs. The perspective of district personnel about how to 
structure the educational experiences of LEP students is particularly important One perspective is that 
English proficiency must be attained before other needs can be diagnosed and addressed properly. A 
second perspective holds that needs for compensatory education can be diagnosed and addressed 
regardless of English proficiency. 

Districts usually fit into one of two models for selecting LEP students for Chapter l that 
parallel these two perspectives: 

LEP students in sequentially ordered services districts need to reach a 
prescribed lsvel of English language proficiency before being assessed 
for Chapter 1. Once that prescribed level has been reached, LEP 
students are assessed, selected, and served in the same way as English 
proficient students. 

* LEP students in simultaneous services districts are eligible to receive 
Chapter 1 services and language services for LEP students 
simultaneously. Primary-language achievement tests are used to 
determine the eligibility of (at least Spanish-speaking) LEP students for 
Chapter 1. 



ADEQUACY OF CHAPTER 1 SELECTION PROCEDURES FOR LEP STUDENTS 

Three criteria of adequacy were applied to the Chapter 1 selection procedures for LEP 
students: 

whether the procedures can distinguish between lack of English- 
language proficiency and educational deprivation; 

whether the procedures are comparable to the extent they lead to the 
selection of English proficient and LEP students for Chapter 1 services 
who have similar needs; and 

whether the procedures result in the selection of roughly proportional 
numbers of LEP and English-proficient students into Chapter 1. 

Based on these criteria, the procedures used in all the districts fall short, but the districts using 
primary-language testing generally meet more of the criteria than other districts. 
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CHAPTER 1 SERVICES FOR LEP STUDENTS 



Sequentially ordered services districts provide Chapter 1 services only 10 some of the 
potentially eligible LEP students. Although reading, mam, and language aits services are generally 
provided in those districts for English-proficient students, LEP students are not eligible for that support 
while they nave low levels of English-language skills; however, some of those students may receive 
Chapter 1 -funded ESL. To reach the level of English-language proficiency required to enter Chapter 1 
may take several years; thus, they may be at a grade where Chapter I academic services are no longer 
provided when that level is attained . 

Further, in some of these sequentially ordered services district"., students must also demonstrate 
a high level of English reading achievement to exit LEP services. This level may actually be above 
the Chapter 1 eligibility cut-off, so these students may never be able to qualify for Chapter 1 services. 

In the simultaneous services districts. Chapter 1 -eligible LEP so lents generally receive the 
same Chapter 1 services as their English-proficient peers, but in their pr? nary language. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Guidance provided to districts should specifically note that Chapter 1 
can provide ESL services, but those services must be clean y 
supplementary to ESL services funded by other sources. 

Districts that use Chapter 1 funds to supplement other ESL instruction 
must justify that they select LEP students for Chapter 1 ESL services 
based on educational needs that are in addition to lack of English- 
language proficiency. 

* The U.S. Department of Education should encourage development of 
native language assessment instruments to determine language- 
independent basic skills proficiencies. 

• Local Chapter 1 administrators should be required to provide 
assurances in their applications that service patterns and models have 
been designed in coordination with administrators from language 
services programs. 

State Chapter 1 directors should be required to provide assurances that 
(1) requirements for serving LEP students are disseminated to local 
projects, (2) monitoring procedures include appropriate provisions to 
assess whether the requirements are being met, and (3) the state office 
is prepared to assist districts that have difficulty meeting the 
requirements. 



Chapter 1 personnel should systematically use data from sources such 
as education histories, informal assessments, and classroom 
performance to select LEP students for Chapter 1 until the 
inadequacies of achievement tests for these students are rectified. 
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CHAPTER 1 
BACKGROUND 



Purpose of the Study 

Providing Chapter 1 services to limited English proficient (LEP) students poses two sets of 
problems for local educators. The first concerns selecting LEP students for Chapter 1 and is a result 
of the Chapter 1 requirement that "(cjhildren receiving services to overcome ... limited English 
proficiency shall ... be eligible to receive (Chapter 1] services under this pan, if they have needs 
stemming from educational deprivation and not related solely to ... limited English proficiency" 
(Section 1014 (d)(1) P.L. 100-297). Educational deprivation is defined as being below the level of 
educational attainment appropriate for children of a given age. Children, under this definition, may be 
educationally deprived for many different reasons. The dilemma posed to educators by this 
requirement is deciding whether a particular child's low test score or other indicator of educational 
deprivation results from limited English proficiency or is due to some other cause, such as limited 
schooling. If limited English proficiency is the only cause of low academic achievement, then the 
child would not be eligible for Chapter 1 services, but separating out the effects of language 
background from other sources of low educational performance can be difficult. 

The second set of problems concerns what services can be provided to LEP students through 
Chapter 1. Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act (as interpreted by the U.S. Department of Education 
(ED) following Lou v. Nichols) assigns districts the responsibility of addressing the language-related 
needs of LEP students. This means that Chapter 1 services must be appropriate to meet the needs of 
students resulting from their educational deprivation and must be supplemental to the local services 
required under Title VI that are designed to meet language needs: "An LEA may not use [Chapter 1] 
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funds available under this part to provide services that are required by Federal* State, or local law to 
overcome ... children's limited English proficiency" (200.3 l(c)(5Xin)). 

Parallel to those two sets of problems, the purposes of this study also were twofold. The first 
purpose was to examine local alternatives for implementing the requirements of Chapter 1 of Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) as amended by the Hawkins-Stafford 
School Improvement Amendments of 1988 (P.L. 100-297), and Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 regarding selection of limited English proficient (LEP) students for Chapter 1. Second, it was to 
describe the types of services LEP students receive from Chapter 1 . 

Background and Scope of the Issues 

A review of the research literature produced four key conclusions; 

LEP students, as a group, are more likely than their English-proficient 
peers to be educationally deprived. 

Estimates of the number and characteristics of LEP students are 
imprecise because states and districts do not use the same definitions 
of English proficiency, and the definitions are not used uniformly even 
within districts* 

Nearly half of the Chapter 1 districts with LEP students appear to 
make distinctions between LEP and other students in their Chapter 1 
selection policies. 

• Districts' Chapter 1 student selection policies related to LEP students 
are not necessarily implemented faithfully at the school level. 

In addition to those specific findings, the most noteworthy finding of the review was how little was 

known about services to LEP students under Chapter 1 . 

Providing Chapter 1 services to LEP students is of increasing importance. An estimated 1.74 

million LEP students were enrolled in public and private schools according to the 1991 Condition of 

Bilingual Education. Growth in the size of the LEP population poses a particular problem for 
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Chapter 1 since LEP students, as a group, are more likely than their English-proficient peers to live in 
poorer neighborhoods than English-proficient students, at least on average, and poorer neighborhoods 
are more likely to be served by schools with Chapter 1 programs. 

Study Methods and Study Questions 

We conducted case studies of 14 districts in six states to collect information to answer two 

central questions: 

What procedures and criteria are used at the district and school levels 
to select LEP and English-proficient students for Chapter 1? 

What educational services does Chapter 1 provide to LEP students? 

These two questions generated the list of specific study questions outlined in table 1.1. 

Instrumentation 

Respondents were identified for each study question, and items were drafted that were 
designed to take into consideration the role of the respondent and the information requirements of the 
study question. Because in-person interviews were planned for most respondents, careful attention was 
given to developing a full range of probes and follow-up questions. In addition to the survey 
instruments, checklists were developed to collect and review documentation at the SEA and district 
levels, and forms were prepared for recording the demographic and program characteristics of the 
visited LEAs and schools. Copies of the Uistruments are in Appendix B. 

Site Selection Procedures 

The reviews undertaken in the preparation of the study design suggested that programmatically 
significant differences in the policies and procedures related to serving LEP students in Chapter 1 can 
be found across SEAs, across districts within a state, and across schools within a district 
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Table U 



Study Questions for Case Studies of the Provision of Chapter 1 
Services for LEP Students 



What procedures and criteria are used at the district and school levels to select LEP and 
English-proficient students for Chapter 1? 

A. What role do standardized achievement tests, English language proficiency tests, 
native language achievement tests, and teacher judgments play in the selection of 
LEP and English-proficient students for Chapter 1? 

B. Can the procedures districts use to select LEP students for Chapter 1 distinguish 
between educational deprivation and limited English proficiency? 

C. On what bases do district and school policies for selecting LEP and English- 
proficient students for Chapter 1 vary? 

D. Are variations in definitions of limited English proficiency related to district and 
school policies and procedures for selecting LEP students for Chapter 1? 

E. How do school-level procedures for selecting LEP students for Chapter 1 relate to 
district policies? 

II. What educational services does Chapter 1 provide to LEP students? 

A. How do districts assess the compensatory education needs of LEP students? How 
do districts determine which eligible LEP students receive Chapter 1 ESL? 
Chapter 1 reading? Other? What is the burden associated with these procedures? 

B. What services does Chapter 1 provide to LEP students to meet local objectives in 
reading and mathematics? 

C. What language-related services do districts provide to LEP students using funds 
from sources other than Chapter 1? 
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States. Six stales were selected to capture variation in the percentage of LEP students In the 
population, in SEA activity levels related to educational services for LEP students, and in geographic 
region. Each state's activity level was ranked using criteria developed for a previous ED-sponsored 
study of services to LEP rodents. 1 Two of the six states were among the most active, three were 
moderately active, or* was arnong the tow-activity states. The states in this study had percentages 
of LEP students ranging from less titan 1 percent to nearly 9 percent, and the six states together 
enrolled about 45 percent of the nation's LEP students. 

School Districts. A minimum of two districts was selected from each state, with the total 
district sample of 14 selected purposefully to reflect diversity in the proportion of elementary students 
who are LEP and the size of the district's elementary school enrollment To the extent those criteria 
were met, districts were selected that included multiple language groups or innovative Chapter 1 or 
LEP programs. SEA personnel nominated districts based on the aforementioned criteria; the nominees 
were then contacted to confirm information about their programs and the characteristics of their 
students. Table 1.2 includes descriptive information about each of the selected districts. More 
information about each district is provided in the case study reports in Appendix A. 

Schools. All selected schools were public enrolled LEP students, and had at least four 
consecutive grade levels within the K-6 range. In consultation with district personnel, we selected 
three schools in most districts to provide examples of (1) Chapter 1 selection practices for LEP 
students that were common to most schools in the district and (2) special programming for LEP 
students. 



i Vrtiino w.icolm et aL (1984) LEP students: Characteristics and school services~The descriptive phase report of the 

Dcvetop^tA^Ute, Arlington. VA: (author). To^rm^ ^^^^J^^ s Z1^ZSp 
inclutoig Titto VH Training Funds; Title VH SEA Program: Transition Program for Refugee Children, Mate 

Students; State Certification Policy; and Stale Legislation. 
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Characteristics of Selected Stales and Districts 
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*1 Teachers estimate that 90-95 percent of LEP students in grades served by Chapw 1 participate in Chapter 1. 
*2 Teachers report that almost all LEP students in grades 1-5 am served in Chapter L 
*3 At the time of the site visit four LEP students were being served in Chapter 1. 
*4 At the time erf the site visit five LEP students were being saved in Chapter 1. 

*5 In the Usee visited schools, 14 of 37 LEP students . i?e served in Chapter 1. Percentage assumes none of LEP students in other schools are saved in Chapter 1 and 
therefore should be interpreted as a lower bound. 



In addition, some schools were selected to represent variations In the proportion of LEP students in the 
school and the size of the student body. A total of 42 schools was selected and visited. 

Individual Respondents. At the SEA level, we conducted telephone interviews with the 
Chapter 1 director and the administrator responsible for language programs for elementary LEP 
students. 

At the district level, we conducted in-person interviews with the administrators responsible for 
language services for public elementary LEP students and the district's Chapter 1 program. If there 
was an administrator of federal or categorical programs who oversaw both Chapter 1 and programs for 
LEP students, that person was also interviewed. 

Among school personnel, information was collected through interviews with the principal and 
the following individuals where available: school-level Chapter 1 coordinator, school-level 
administrator of services for LEP students, Chapter 1 teacher/aide, counselor. LEP teacher/aide, and 
regular classroom teacher. 

Site Visit Procedures 

Telephone interviews with SEA-level Chapter 1 coordinators and bilingual/ESL coordinators 
were completed prior to on-site data collection in the districts and schools. In addition, all site visitors 
participated in a two-day training session before the visits. The site visits generally were conducted by 
one person, with each visit lasting about four days. While on site, staff conducted interviews, gathered 
and reviewed documents, and observed Chapter 1 and language services for LEP students. 

Organization of this Report 

Chapter 2 describes how districts identify students as limited English proficient and, in turn, 
how some of these students are selected for Chapter 1. In Chapter 3. instructional services for LEP 
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students provided by Chapter 1 and language programs are described. Chapter 4 presents our 
conclusions and recommendations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

IDENTIFICATION AND SELECTION OF LEP STUDENTS 

FOB CHAPTER 1 

In this charter we address how districts and schools identify LEP students and, in turn, select 
of those LEP students for Chapter 1 services. We begin with a discussion of LEP identification 
procedures. The second section is a description of conditions that must be met prior to assessment for 
Chapter 1. which is followed by a discussion of the Chapter 1 selection procedures used by the 
districts, including the types of tests and other measures employed. Next is a discussion of the factors 
that appear to affect which procedures are used. The chapter concludes with an analysis of the 
adequacy of the Chapter 1 selection measures as applied to LEP students. 

Identifying Students as Limited English Proficient 

To the extent that districts restrict or limit LEP student involvement in Chapter 1, the 
definitions of who is considered a LEP student become significant. No standard, national definition of 
limited English proficiency exists. It is up to state and local education personnel to determine the 
point at which limited English proficiency becomes English proficiency and to decide how to measure 
whether that point has been reached. While this study did not seek to compare students across 
districts, it seemed is if seme of the students labeled LEP in several districts would have been labeled 
proficient in several others simply because the local definitions differed. The purpose of this section is 
to describe the local procedures for identifying LEP students. 

Definitions and Procedures 

SEA and district policies and procedures related to identifying LEP students can be described 

in terms of four characteristics: 



• who to assess; 

• what measures and standards to use; 

• whether parents have to consent; and 

• whether reassessment procedures are specified. 

Table 2.1 indicates whether the SEAs and districts in this study had specific policies for these 
characteristics. 

Looking first at the SEAs, A and D set specific policies in most of the four areas, and C and F 
were more permissive, setting policies covering about half of the characteristics. Two states, B and E, 
provided little or no guidance, leaving most areas to local discretion. The following descriptions, 
based on state documents or discussions with appropriate officials, reflect each of these three state 
patterns. 

Specific: 

All students are required to have a home-language survey signed by parents on file. 
Each student with a language other than English on the home language survey reported 
for the student or parents/adults in the household is to be assessed within 30 days of 
enrollment The oral English proficiency of students whose parents report any 
language but English on the home language survey is to be assessed with a state- 
designated instrument. An English reading and writing skills assessment is required 
for students in grades 3 and above who are rated as LEP on their oral skills alone; 
districts can also require reading and writing assessments for students in lower grades. 
It is up to districts to establish a process for assessing reading and writing skills. 
Parents must be informed of the results of the language assessments and must give 
permission for the classification and subsequent placement of the student. For 
reclassification as English proficient, student must meet district criteria including 
teacher evaluation, English oral proficiency, parental permission, English writing skills, 
and skills in English reading, language arts, and mathematics. 

Permissive: 

At the time of school registration, the school secretary is to identify potential LEP 
students. The parent must complete a home language survey to determine the 
student's primary language background, i.e., either the language spoken by the student 
or his/her family. District personnel must interview potential LEP students to 
determine their English proficiency level. Parents have the right to remove their child 
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SEA and District-level Policies for Identifying LEP Students 
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from a bilingual education program placement at any time. Students must have their 
English language skills in aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing 
reassessed annually. 

Local Discretion: 

There must be programs at the local level addressing language proficiency. All 
specific policies ami procedures for LEP identification are to be established at the 
district level. Districts should use a home language survey to determine the language 
used in the home, and they should identify specific instruments for assessment and 
placement Exit criteria must be established for each language instruction program. 
Parents are not required to consent to placements. 

Table 2.1 indicates that districts* policies tend to reflect the policies of their SEAs. When 
SEA guidelines and requirements are ambiguous or absent (as for the "local discretion" states B and 
E) v then districts, as would be expected, establish their own, and differences among the districts within 
a state appear to be pronounced, When SEA policies are specific, by and iaige the districts have 
fewer alternatives and tend to look more alike. 



District Policies and Definitions 

Determining Who to Assess. All but one of the districts had a policy that described who was 
to be assessed to determine their level of English proficiency. Typically, determining who to assess 
was based on a home language survey completed by parents at the time of registration. If any 
language otter than English for students or their parents/guardians was listed on this home language 
survey, then the students in Ok? family were to be assessed. In the one district without a formal 
policy, school staff were trained to identify students who appeared to have trouble with English and to 
refer them for further assessment The following is a typical example of local policies and procedures 
about who to assess: 

District CI follows state-mandated procedures for identifying LEP students, beginning 
with a screening process at student registration. A home-language survey is given to 
parents. If a student is identified as coming from a non- English background, an 
individual student language assessment is conducted by school bilingual staff. 
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Measures and Standards to Use. All visited districts specified the skills to be assessed in 
identifying LEP students and the measures to use. At a minimum, oral language proficiency was 
assessed in all districts, and a few of the districts initially assessed other skills, including English 
reading and writing skills, as a further check on the oral proficiency results and as a first step in 
placement As a rule, districts required multiple measures for LEP student identification; table 2.2 lists 
the tests or other measures used in each district. A typical pattern included administration of an oral 
English language test followed by an English- language achievement test for students with some 
English to determine their LEP status. As an example of multiple -instrument use, three tests were 
used at the elementary level in district B2. including the Shutt Primary Language Indicators Test, the 
IDEA Oral Language Proficiency Test, and the Language Assessment Battery. In addition, oral 
interviews were conducted by speakers of the student's native language in both the native language 
and English, as appropriate. The rationale for the use of so many measures in district B2 was to 
deemphasize the importance of any one test or the interview. 

Most of the districts also set standards, e.g., cut-off scores, for test performance to identify 
LEP students, but some left the final determination of LEP status up to staff judgments. In a few 
districts where multiple instruments were used, the scores were combined into a composite for which 
overall performance standards were set. In other cases with multiple tests, the tests were administered 
and the standards applied sequentially. The following are examples of standards set by districts that 
used multiple measures: 

District E2 uses a composite score. The major test to determine language need is the 
IDEA Oral Language Proficiency Test, but the Woodcock Reading Test is also used to 
assess reading and writing skills in Spanish and in English. The results of these tests 
are combined to produce a range of English language proficiency. Level 1 is a non- 
English speaker, level II is a limited English speaker, level III is an English speaker 
who may be considered LEP if low in English reading and high in Spanish mastery. 
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Table U. 



Tests Used to Identify LEP Students 





English-Language Proficiency 


l LB II 

Standardized 




District 


Tests 


Achievement Tests 




1 A1 


LAS 


CAT 




1 A2 


IPT 


CTBS, La Prueba 




1 A3 


I AC 


MAI 


Primary language tests 


Bl 


Local test, LAMS 




Staff judgment 


B2 


SPLIT, IPT, LAB 


SABE 


Oral interviews 


CI 


FLA 




Reading, writing tests 


1 02 


FLA, PPVT 




Reading, writing tests 


1 


I AC 

LAS 






§ i-'l 


lr r, BSM, LAB, Cairo w, 




Teacher, parent input 




Maculaitis 




I 02 


IPT 


SRA or other 




El 


BSM, LAB, LAS, SLEP, TALS 


SABE 






IPT 


Woodcock 


Preliminary language screen 


Fl 


LAS 


CAT 




F2 


LAS 


Brigance, Moreno 





Brigance Brigance K-l Screening Test 

BSM Bilingual Syntax Measure 

Carrow Test of Auditory Comprehension of Language 

CAT California Achievement Test 

CTBS Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 

FLA Functional Language Assessment 

IPT IDEA Oral Language Proficiency Test 

LAB Language Assessment Battery 

LAMS Language Assessment Management System 

LAS Language Assessment Survey 

La Prueba La Prueba Riverside de Realization en Espanol 

Maculaitis Maculaitis Assessment Program 

MAT Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Moreno Moreno Oral English Proficiency Test 

PPVT Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

SABE Spanish Assessment for Basic Education 

SLEP Secondary Level English Proficiency 

SPLIT Shutt Primary Language Indicators Test 

SRA Science Research Associates 

TALS Test of Awareness of Language Segments 

Woodcock Woodcock Reading Test (English or Spanish) 
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District Al applies standards sequentially. Students in grades 3-6 who score 1, 2, or 3 
on the Language Assessment Survey arc labeled as LEP and offered bilingual 
education services in a replacement setting. For students who are rated 4 or 5 on the 
LAS te high on oral English, the district looks at their California Achievement Test 
scores. If achievement test scores are below the 36th percentile on any subscale, then 
the student is labeled LEP. 

Parental consent. All of the visited districts have implemented provisions for formal 
notification of parents of the results of the LEP identification and assessment process. Several of the 
districts also required parental approval before a LEP student can be placed in special language 
services, and a few districts even mandated explicit parent approvals before the child can be assessed 
for special language services. Those listed on table 2.1 as having consent policies required parent 
approvals before district or school staff can place the child in any language program. 

Reassessment Procedures. Most of the visited districts had policies requiring reassessment of 
identified LEP students at regular intervals, usually each year, with one district requiring reassessment 
each semester. Several districts also set very detailed requirements for LEP students to be reclassified 
as English proficient, but most provided lime or no guidance at all to local educators. The following 

is an example of a detailed policy. 

For reclassification from limited to fully English proficient in district A3, students 
must (1) receive a teacher evaluation on the student oral language observation matrix 
with ratings of 4 or 5; (2) score 4 or 5 on the Language Assessment Survey; 
(3) produce a writing sample comparable in performance to English speakers; (4) score 
in the 36th percentile or higher on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills reading, 
math, and language arts tests (for students between 32nd and 35th percentile, student 
appraisal teams can override scores); and (5) the student's parents must approve the 
reclassification. 

Procedures for Selecting LEP Students for Chapter 1 

Selection of students for Chapter 1 normally requires a district to apply selection criteria (e.g., 
a test score) uniformly at particular grade levels. That is. the same test or other criterion is used for 
all stud ents. Selection of LEP students, however, falls within a section on "special rules" within the 
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regulations because of the need to avoid confounding the effects of educational deprivation and limited 
English proficiency. This section describes the federal requirements and discusses state and district 
policies and procedures in the case study sites. 

Federal Requirements 

Recognizing that LEP children cannot usually be tested or assessed with the same measures 
used for English proficient students, the law ami regulations provide for alternative procedures. The 
procedures, however, should produce comparable results since, to be served by Chapter 1, LEP 
students are to be "selected on the same basis as other children identified as eligible for ami selected to 
receive services" based on the annual assessment of student needs conducted by the district 
(200.3 l(cX5XiXB)). This clearly does not mean the district must use the same test for LEP and other 
students. In identifying and selecting LEP children for Chapter 1 services, the LEA can; 

(A) for children with sufficient English-language proficiency, use tests written in the 
English language, with or without bilingual assistance; or 

(B) for children whose lack of English-language proficiency precludes valid 
assessment in the English language, use factors such as teacher evaluation of student 
performance, language dominance tests in combination with otter measures, or other 
indicators that may be used separately, as a composite score, or as a composite with 
weighting, to select children on a basis other than English language deficiency 
(200.3I(cX5XH)). 

The choice of procedures appears to be up to local officials. The only requirements are that 
the procedures result in the selection of LEP students who have the needs identified in the district's 
overall needs assessnent ami that they select students with needs stemming from educational 
deprivation awl not solely from their lack of proficiency in English. 
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State Policies and Procedures 

State policies appear to have direct effects on local practices in selecting LEP students for 
Chapter 1 when they provide specific information about procedures and requirements and when they 
arc reinforced by monitoring provisions. At the time of the site visits, all but one of the states 
included in this study had formulated state policies on Chapter 1 services to LEP students, but most 
made few efforts to ensure district personnel understood the policies and their implications. 

Two of the six states made the eligibility of LEP children for Chapter 1 explicit in statements 
to their districts. State A issued a formal program advisory to all districts that restated the federal law 
and non-regulatory guidance regarding Chapter 1 services to LEP students. In addition, that SEA 
recommended native language testing, examination of academic history, observation, and other 
informal assessment methods for determining whether a LEP student was educationally disadvantaged. 
State F was also aware of the difficulties in serving LEP students in Chapter 1 and stressed that LEP 
students should be eligible for Chapter 1 if they are educationally deprived as well as language 
deficient. 

The other four SEAs took a less active stance. At the extreme. o«e SEA had no policy at all 
at the time of this visit. More typical was the policy of state C. which set prerequisites for Chapter 1 
selection: 

Chapter 1 programs must assume that LEP students already have sufficient oral 
language skills in order to benefit from the services provided in English and with 
materials in English. In addition, LEP students must meet all of the existing 
requirements for Chapter 1 service and it must be determined that existing Chapter 1 
programs can actually meet the assessed needs of a particular LEP student. 

State A was the only one of the SEAs to implement compliance monitoring procedures related 

to the provision of services to LEP students. Among other points, monitors in state A were to ensure: 

Chapter 1 funds are used to provide supplemental educational services to LEP and/or 
handicapped students when they meet the criteria for Chapter 1 participation. 
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Coordination between Chapter 1 and the bilingual education offices at the SEAs was common 
in only one state, occurred occasionally in two of the otters, and was rare in the remaining three 
states. In state F, the one in which coordination was common, the bilingual and Chapter 1 offices are 
housed together, and staff meet on occasion to discuss coordination of the programs. Office 
proximity, however, may not be sufficient to promote cooperation as the following observation 
indicates: 

There is apparently no coordination at the state level of services for LEP students ami 
Chapter 1 students in state C, even though the offices that oversee the administration 
of the two programs are housed within the same SEA office. 

In summary, few of the states in this study made more than modest efforts to inform their 
districts that LEP students may be served in Chapter 1. Indeed, only one of the states considered the 
issue important enough to include the topic as part of its Chapter 1 compliance reviews. Finally, 
coordination was rare at the state level; our impression is that the two programs exist separately in 
most states, with different histories and agendas. 

Local Policies and Procedures 

We found that district personnel used a wide variety of tests and other measures for selecting 
LEP students for Chapter 1 basic skills and ESL, including English-language proficiency tests, 
standardized achievement tests, teacher rating scales, and other uses of teacher judgment The use of 
these measures is described in this section. 2 

English-Language Proficiency Tests, English-language proficiency tests are used to assess a 
student's ability to use oral and/or written English. As we noted in the previous section, English- 
languagt proficiency tests were used to identify LEP students in all the districts. Because of their use 

*In this section, a distinction is made between Chaptt: 1 basic skills (i.e., reading, math, and language arts) and Chapter 1 
ESL because local Chapter 1 selection procedure for LEP students tended to differ along these lines. 
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in identifying LEP students, these tests play the single most important role in selecting LEP students 
for Chapter 1. The tests may be usei (directly or indirectly): 1) to make LEP students ineligible for 
Chapter 1 basic skills programs; 2) to determine what set of procedures are used for Chapter 1 student 
selection; or 3) in conjunction with other Chapter 1 selection criteria, to select LEP students for 

Chapter 1 ESL services. 

In six districts, students with tow scores on English-language proficiency tests were not 
considered eligible for any Chapter 1 services and therefore their level of educational deprivation was 
not assessed in more direct ways. In effect, students had to perform at a high level on the English- 
language proficiency test if they were to be served in the Chapter 1 programs (which were basic skills 
oriented), making English proficiency a prior condition for Chapter 1 selection. 

In all but one of the other eight districts, students with limited English proficiency were 
selected for Chapter 1 basic skills using different procedures than English-proficient students. Thus, 
the English language proficiency tests also played a major role in these districts by determining, for 
example, whether a student would take an English-language achievement test or one in Spanish. 

In four districts that offered Chapter 1 funded ESL services, a student was first identified as 
limited English proficient based on an English-language proficiency test Then, additional Chapter 1 
selection criteria were applied for placement in Chapter 1 SSL programs. 

Table 2.3 provides information about the prior conditions for Chapter 1 eligibility for LEP 
students. Eight districts set at least one prior condition for Chapter 1 basic skills eligibility for LEP 
students that was not required of English-proficient students, and most of those prerequisites concerned 
levels of English proficiency. In several cases, the requirement for a minimum level of English 
proficiency was stated in terms of a score on a specific English language proficiency test; these 
included, for example, achieving at lev J C or higher on the IDEA Language Proficiency Test in 
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Table 13 

Prior Conditions to be Met by LEP Students for Selection into Chapter 1 Bask Skills 



1 






1 




Apply to English- 


1 District 


Prerequisite 


Proficient Students? 


ffa — — stJii — 

1 A1 


None 


- 


1 A2 


None 




1 A3 


None 




1 Bl 


(1) Enrolled for 40 days 


Yes 




(2) Approval by school committee 


No 


B2 


Exit from intensive English program 


No 


CI 


(1) Recommendation by teacher 


Yes 




(2) Not in bilingual replacement 


No 


C2 


None 


- 


C3 


Score of 4 or 5 on LAS 


No 


Dl 


Minimum level of English skill 


No 


I 02 


(I) Level C or higher on IPT 


No 




(2) Not placed in TESOL center 


No 


El 


Classroom and ESL teacher approve test 


No 


E2 


None 




Fl 


(1) Capable of valid CAT score 


Yes 




(2) In a non-bilingual education school 


No 




(3) Not receiving service from other program 


Yes 


F2 


None 





district D2 or obtaining a score of 4 or higher on the Language Assessment Survey in district C3. In 
other districts, the requirement to achieve a certain score on an English-language proficiency test was 
indirect, being phrased in terms of a program placement resulting from the score rather than the score 
itself. An example from district B2 involved a requirement tor exiting the intensive English program. 
Similar requirements included attaining a "minimum level" of English skill (as in district Dl) or a 
statement from the teacher that the student could obtain a reliable score on an English-language 
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achievement test (district Fl). Regardless of the form taken by the requirement, the significant point is 
that districts set prior conditions for Chapter 1 basic skills eligibility for LEP students that had no 
parallel for English-proficient ones. 

The requirement by some districts that LEP students reach a predetermined level of English 
proficiency before being considered for Chapter 1 basic skills raises an important issue. When the 
required level is set high, districts that claim to serve LEP students in Chapter 1 basic skills may in 
fact serve only language minority students who are largely English proficient in their oral/aural, 
reading, and writing skills. At the extreme, two or three of the visited districts appear to have set such 
high levels of English proficiency as a prior condition for Chapter 1 basic skills participation that only 
a handful of the students who are currently limited English proficient actually get served by Chapter 1. 

except by Chapter 1 -funded ESL. 

English-Language Achievement Tests. In every district, standardized English-language 
achievement tests in math and reading were used to select English proficient and some LEP students 
for Chapter 1 basic skills; table 2.4 lists those achievement tests. These tests were sometimes used in 
conjunction with teacher judgment, but the test scores and predetermined cut-off scores for eligibility 
were usually the most important measures being used, particularly for English-proficient students. 

Most districts did not administer English-language achievement tests to most of their LEP 
students, even with bilingual assistance as permitted by Chapter 1 regulations. In several districts, in 
fact, the site visitors were informed by language services staff that LEP students were specifically 
shielded from the English-language achievement tests to protect their self-esteem. At the same time, 
problems did arise occasionally. For example, in one district where most of the LEP students were 
concentrated in a single school, the few LEP students who remained in the other schools took the 
English-language achievement test along with the English-proficient students. 
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Table 2.4 

Achievement Tests for Chapter 1 Selection 



I 

District 


English-Language 
Achievement Tests 


Cut-off Score 


Primary 
Language 
Achievement 
Tests 


| 

Cut-off Score 


Al 
A2 
A3 


CAT WRAT 
CTBS 

CTBS, MAT, WRAT, Nelson 


T7UI UMMillUHr 

49th percentile 
45th percentile 


* 

La Prueba, 
SABE 


40th nfticenrilg 

45th percentile 


Bl 
B2 


CTBS 
SAT 


30th percentile 
49th percentile 


SABE 


49th percentile 


CI 
C3 


ITBS 

I'l'UC i TDC 

ITBS 


Below grade level 
oeiow grace level 
Below grade level 


# 




Dl 
Dl 


CAT 
SRA 


39th percentile 
39th percentile 






1 El 
E2 


MAT 
MAI 


49th percentile 
49th percentile 


SABE 


49th percentile 


Fl 
F2 


CAT (others may be used) 
Brigance, G-M, Woodcock 


25th percentile 
** 


Woodcock 


*♦ 



* La Prueba administered to Spanish-speaking students, but not used for Chapter 1 selection. 
>* Used as part of a component measure. 



Brigance Brigance K-l Screening Test 

CAT California Achievement Test 

CTBS Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 

G-M Gates-McGinitie Reading Test 

ITBS Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

La Prueba La Prueba Riverside de Realizacion en Espanol 

MAT Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Nelson Nelson Reading Skills Test 

SABE Spanish Assessment for Basic Education 

SAT Stanford Achievement Test 

SRA Science Research Associates 

Woodcock Woodcock Reading Test (English or Spanish) 

WRAT Wide Range Achievement Test 
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A related issue concerns the cut-off scores for Chapter 1 eligibility in districts that require LEP 
students to be exiting from language services before they can be considered eligible for Chapter 1 
basic skills remediation. The problem steins from LEP students having to reach a certain percentile 
rank on the English-language achievement test to exit language services, with that percentile rank 
actually near the Chapter 1 cut-off score. In other words, achievement levels that allow the student to 
exit from language services are near the upper limit of scores that permit the student to be served by 
Chapter 1. For example, district B2 set a prior condition on LEP students that they have exited from 
language services and, to exit from language services, required a stanine score on the achievement test 
of at least 4 (which corresponds to a percentile rank above 22). This left a very small Chapter 1 
qualifying range for LEP students, since priority for Chapter 1 reading services was given to students 
who score below the 25th percentile. In these districts, we observed that other procedures, such as 
teacher judgments, can be used to override the test results, but our impression was that at least some 
LEP students who could have benefitted from both language services and Chapter 1 compensatory 
services did not have an opportunity to participate in the latter. 

Primary-Language Achievement Tests, Primary-language standardized achievement tests 
were used to select Spanish-speaking LEP students for Chapter 1 basic skills in five of the districts. 
These districts treated the primary-language tests as being directly comparable to the English-language 
achievement tests they used, even to the point of assuming equivalency of subtests and norm- 
referenced scores. These five are indicated on table 2,4. The tests used included the Spanish 
Assessment for Basic Education (SABE) f La Prueba Riverside de Realization en Espanol (La Prueba), 
and the Woodcock reading test. No standardized primary-language achievement test in a language 
other than Spanish was used in any of the visited districts. 
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Although most of the districts using primary-language achievement tests had relatively large 
numbers of Spanish-speaking LEP students, some districts with larger numbers or higher proportions 
of Spanish-speaking LEP students did not use them. In fact, the one thing that seemed to characterize 
the districts that used primary-language tests was the widespread provision of transitional bilingual 
education throughout the district The districts we visited that provided bilingual education in only 
one or a handful of special schools did not use primary language achievement tests for Chapter 1 basic 
skills selection. 

English-Language Criterion-Referenced Tests. Seven of the districts used English-language 
criterion-referenced tests as part of their basic skills selection process. (Table 2.5 indicates whether 
criterion-referenced tests were used in the districts.) Frequently this was because a standardized norm- 
referenced test was not available at a particular grade-level (usually K or 1). In those cases where an 
English-language criterion-referenced test was used at most or all grade levels, the test was 
administered to LEP students only if they were in a mainstreamed placement. Since these LEP 
students had generally demonstrated high levels of English proficiency in reading and writing in order 
to be placed in English-only setting, we noted few instances where LEP students were actually selected 
for Chapter 1 basic skills using these criterion- referenced tests. 

Primary-Language Criterion-Referenced Tests. Two districts administered primary- 
language criterion-referenced tests as pan of the Chapter 1 basic skills selection process, each for a 
different reason. District A3 used the criterion-referenced test to determine the eligibility of LEP 
students whose primary language was not Spanish: 

Non-Spanish speaking LEP students who have not been in an English reading program 
since the previous November are given a locally developed assessment in their native 
language. The district developed this test specifically to assess students for Chapter 1 
for whom a standardized test does not exist. It was designed to be easily translated so 
it could be used with students in any language. Standard versions are currently 
available in Vietnamese, Portuguese, and a few other languages, and the test is 
administered by primary-language speakers. 
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Criterion-Referenced Tests for Chapter 1 
Selection, by District* 



District 


English-Language 

Criterion- 
Referenced Tests 


Primary-Language 

Criterion- 
Referenced Tests 


Al 
A2 
A3 




Yes 


Bl 
B2 






CI 
C2 

1 03 


Yes 




| Dl 
D2 


Yes 
Yes 




El 
E2 


Yes 




Fl 
F2 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 



* No entry indicates that a criterion-referenced test was not used in the 
district for selection of Chapter 1 students. 



In district F2, all students take the district-developed criterion-referenced test (in English or Spanish) 
as a component of a composite measure for Chapter 1 basic skills selection. In both of these cases, 
and particularly in district A3, the effect of using these tests was that students with strong primary- 
language skills, particularly in reading, were not placed in Chapter 1. 

Teacher Judgment. Teacher judgments in one of several forms were used in all but one of 
the visited districts. Here, it should be noted, "teacher judgment" refers to a process that may involve 
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a single teacher or may involve several teachers, resource personnel, and the principal The judgments 
served one of three purposes: (1) to "adjust" the ranking or eligibility of students based on test results; 
(2) to serve a gatekeeping function, e.g., without a referral from a teacher or other staff member, a 
student could not be tested for Chapter 1 eligibility; or (3) to serve as the direct selection measure for 
Chapter 1. Information on die use of teacher judgment in Chapter 1 selection is presented in table 2.6. 

Teachers occasionally found it necessary to intervene in cases where they believed that test 
scores had given an inaccurate picture of a student's achievement level. Sometimes this practice was 
formalized: 

District E2 uses the 40th percentile as a cut-off point in determining Chapter 1 
eligibility. In addition to the test criterion, based on teacher judgment, up to 5 percent 
of students scoring above the 40th percentile may be served in Chapter 1. 



Table 2.6 

Use of Teacher Judgments for Chapter 1 Selection 



District 


Staff Involved 


Procedure/Method 


Primary Purpose 


Al 


Teacher 


Review Scores 


Direct Selection 


A2 


Teacher, Principal 


Checklist 


Direct Selection 




NA 






i 81 


Teacher & Committee 


Referral Form 


Direct Selection 


1 82 


Teacher 


Checklist 


Direct Selection 


I C1 


Teacher or Principal 


Review Scores 


Adjust Ranking 


C2 


Bldg. Screening Com. 


Review Scores 


Direct Selection 


C3 


Teacher & Committee 


Checklist 


Adjust Ranking 


Dl 


Teacher 


Review Scores 


Adjust Ranking 


D2 


Teacher 


Checklist 


Adjust Ranking 


El 


Teacher or Others 


Referral Form 


Referral for Testing 


E2 


Teacher 


Review Scores 


Adjust Ranking 


Fl 


Teacher 


Referral Form 


Referral for Testing 


F2 


Teacher 


Checklist 


Direct Selection 
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Usually the practice was more informal: 

In district C3, teacher judgment is sometimes used to place a student in Chapter I 
when the teacher feels the test score does not accurately reflect student need. 

The gatekeeping function was noted in district Fl. While a test score was the major criterion 
for Chapter 1 basic skills selection in that district, the regular classroom teachers were also responsible 
for deciding whether a LEP student took the test. 

A few districts used teacher judgment to select LEP students directly for Chapter 1 basic skills. 

Administrators in district A2 developed a teacher checklist because primary-language tests were not 

available for many of the district's LEP students because of the large number of languages 

represented; as a result teacher judgment was the only measure used for selecting LEP students: 

In district A2, the teacher checklist is to be filled out at least annually for all students 
who are judged to have insufficient English proficiency to be tested in English and 
who have been formally identified as LEP. The teacher notes agreement or 
disagreement with four statements about the student 's reading and math skills. The 
four statements cover appropriateness of grade placement, satisfactory progression in 
instruction provided in English, satisfactory progression in instruction provided in the 
primary language, and satisfactory progression in ESL. 

It should be noted that having a district-level policy in place to use teacher judgment or any 

other selection tool does not necessarily mean it is widely used. Consider, for example, district Dl: 

The district Dl policy on serving LEP students in <. apter 1 indicates that student need 
must be caused by educational deprivation, not language deficiency, and the district 
suggests that information on the student's educational needs be gathered from ESL 
teachers, classroom teachers, family members, and education records to determine if a 
LEP student is educationally disadvantaged. However, several Chapter 1 uachers 
indicated that teacher judgment was seldom used in Chapter 1 selection. 



School-Level Practices 

School personnel generally followed the procedures put in place by the district for selecting 
LEP students for Chapter 1. The few school-level deviations from district policies that we identified 
appeared to result from either faculty or student characteristics that made Jis school somewhat unique. 
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such as a high proportion of non-Spanish speaking LEP students, or from disagreements with district 
policy. For example, school personnel who questioned the validity of the primary-language 
achievement test required by the district for determining Chapter 1 basic skills eligibility were slightly 
more likely to use teacher judgment in making their final decisions. This school-level concurrence 
with Chapter I selection was also observed in regard to LEP identification procedures, suggesting that 
district staff had taken an active role in disseminating the procedures to be followed or, in many cases, 
actually conducting the identification and selection steps themselves. 

Comparison of Chapter 1 Selection Procedures for LEP and English-proficient Students 

Process of Selection. Most of the districts in this study used different Chapter 1 basic skills 
selection procedures for LEP students than for English-proficient students. Establishing Chapter 1 
basic skills selection prerequisites for LEP students that had no parallel for English-proficient students 
was the most obvious difference. At their most extreme, prerequisites for high English-language 
proficiency levels effectively eliminated all but a few LEP students from being considered for 
Chapter 1 basic skills. In addition, several districts required LEP students to pass through what looked 
to be relatively cumbersome teacher referral processes prior to being tested or in lieu of testing for 
Chapter 1. Further, English-proficient students in some of the districts qualified for Chapter 1 basic 
skills through scores on district-developed criterion-referenced tests, but the parallel use of primary- 
language criterion-referenced tests for LEP students was rare. In short, the procedures in some 
districts for selecting LEP students did differ dramatically from those used to select English-proficient 
students. Whether those radically different procedures appeared to produce comparable results is 
discussed in a later section. 

Burden. School personnel did not see Chapter I selection procedures related to LEP children, 
at least in comparison to procedures for English-proficient students, as posing a substantial burden for 
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two reasons. First, LEP program personnel at the school or district level, rather than those in 
Chapter 1 or the regular classroom, typically performed the language assessments, which served as a 
major prerequisite. Second, the burden may be seen as smaller for LEP students because staff relied 
more on referrals and other teacher judgments than on achievement test scores. 

Factors Affecting Local Policies and Procedures for Selecting LEP 
Students for Chapter 1 

In mis section, we examine several other factors that we expected to affect the policies and 

procedures implemented by local administrators and educators for selecting LEP students for 

Chapter 1. Specifically, we discuss the characteristics of the LEP students themselves, and the design 

of the local Chapter 1 programs. 

Characteristics of the LEP Student Population 

We expected two characteristics of a districts' LEP student population to be related to district 
Chapter 1 selection policies and procedures. These included (1) the proportion (and total number) of 
LEP students in the district and (2) the presence of relatively large proportions of LEP students with a 
primary language other than Spanish, We examined the relationship between the characteristics of a 
district's LEP students and whether the district established prior conditions for Chapter 1 basic skills 
selection that LEP students had to meet. 

Five of the districts could be classified as having both high proportions (over 10 percent) and 
large numbers (more than 1,000) of LEP students. These districts included Al, A2, A3, D2, and Fl. 
Only one of these districts had implemented an eligibility prerequisite unique to LEP students: in 
district FL LEP students had to be judged to have sufficient English by their classroom teacher to 
obtain a valid score on an English-language achievement test before being given that test. At the other 
extreme, four districts, including B2, C2, Dl, and El, could be classified as having relatively small 
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proportions (less than 5 percent) and small numbers of LEP students (less than 1,000). Three of these 
had implemented prior conditions for LEP students. These results, while certainly not conclusive, 
suggest that district policies are at least likely to be related to the size and proportion of the LEP 
student body. 

We also sought to determine whether any relationship might exist between setting requirements 

that LEP students have to meet high standards of English proficiency prior to being eligible for 

Chapter 1 basic skills and the presence of large numbers of LEP students with languages other than 

Spanish. This analysis did not indicate that a relationship existed between those variables. At the 

same time, individual districts have had to respond to the need to find procedures for determining the 

Chapter 1 basic skills eligibility of LEP students when no primary-language achievement test exists. 

Most commonly, the solution has been to rely on teacher judgment. 

In district Al, students who speak languages other than Spanish or English are given 
English tests or, if there is a statement from the child's teacher that the child cannot 
take an English test, teacher judgment is used to determine Chapter 1 eligibility. 

Design of Local Chapter I and Special Language Programs 

District philosophy, staff qualifications, current service delivery models, and subjects interact 
and help define each program and set boundaries and areas of overlap between them. This section 
addresses ways in which two of these aspects of the programs, district philosophy and staffing, affect 
selection of LEP students for Chapter 1. A detailed discussion of service delivery models and subjects 
is included in the next chapter. 

District Philosophy. One factor that clearly played a role in the selection of LEP students for 
Chapter 1 basic skills is the philosophy of local staff. The philosophy was generally stated as one of 
two distinct perspectives. Those holding one perspective asserted that English proficiency must be 
attained before educational deprivation can be diagnosed and addressed. Proponents of the otter 
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philosophy believed that educational deprivation can be identified and addressed regardless of English 

language proficiency. Typically, staff in a particular district consistently voiced one perspective or the 

other and used that perspective to develop district policy regarding whether and how LEP students 

were served in Chapter 1. 

These two philosophical perspectives about serving LEP students in Chapter 1 basic skills 

generally were paralleled by district service patterns: 

In districts with sequentially ordered services, local staff believe that 
language deficiencies must be addressed before other learning 
problems can be identified and addressed. Therefore, LEP students 
need a prescribed level of English language proficiency before being 
assessed for Chapter 1 basic skills. 

In districts with simultaneous services, local staff believe that academic 
deficiencies can be identified and addressed regardless of English 
language proficiency level. Therefore, LEP students are eligible to 
receive Chapter 1 compensatory services and non-Chapter 1 language 
services simultaneously. 

Characteristics of districts with sequential perspectives and sequentially ordered services. In 

districts and schools where staff believe that English-language proficiency must be achieved first, 

students with low levels of English-language skills are rarely served in Chapter 1 reading or math 

programs. Rather, the Chapter 1 selection practices for LEP students are also sequential: first, 

students are to acquire English-language skills; then they may be assessed for Chapter 1 basic skills 

remediation. Once the prescribed level of English-language proficiency has been reached, LEP 

students are typically assessed, selected, and served in Chapter I basic skills in the same way as 

English-pro fident students. This philosophy was voiced by one respondent who said, 

"With a young child, less than third grade, I would give him at least three years in the 
ES.L program to learn the language before 1 even started looking for other learning 
problems." 
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Characteristics of districts with simultaneous perspectives and simultaneous services. When 
local staff believed that LEP students could be identified as educationally deprived ami their 
educational deprivation could be addressed regardless of English-language proficiency, LEP students 
typically received Chapter 1 basic skills and language services simultaneously. Many of the districts 
with a simultaneous service model used primary language testing (at least for Spanish speakers) to 
identify students who had low educational attainment in their native language ami to select LEP 
students for Chapter 1 basic skills services provided in the native language. In several of these 
districts, language services were provided in a replacement setting (i.e., a separate classroom) and LEP 
students were pulled out for supplemental Chapter 1 assistance. 

The two perspectives driving simultaneous and sequential service provision and the 
corresponding selection procedures were typically grouped by state. As shown in table 2.7, staff in 
state A's districts believed that language deficiency and educational deprivation could be addressed 
simultaneously, and the districts used a simultaneous service model. In states C and D, on the other 
hand, district staff believed that language needs should be addressed prior to the identification of otter 
educational problems, and the districts used a sequential service model. 

Characteristics of "other" districts. In state E, the districts' philosophy was sequential but the 
service models were simultaneous. LEP students with low levels of English language skills could 
receive Chapter 1 -funded ESL services, while English-proficient students ami LEP students with high 
levels of English-language proficiency could receive Chapter 1 reading or math services. So, LEP 
students at all levels of English-language proficiency could receive some Chapter 1 services, but the 
underlying philosophy guiding service delivery was still sequential— first address language needs, then 
academic needs. 
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Table 2.7 

Philosophies and Models for Serving LEP Students in 
Chapter 1 by State and District 



State/District 


Philosophy 


Service Model 


t\ I 


^1 Jul 111 f OflAAl 1 0 


3 irouiuin&utis 


8 A2 


Simultaneous 


Simultaneous 


I A3 


Simultaneous 


Simultaneous 


fl Bl 


Simultaneous 


Simultaneous 


l 81 


Sequential 


Sequential 




Sequential 


Sequential 


J CI 


Sequential 


Sequential 


I 03 


Sequential 


Sequential 


I Dl 


Sequential 


Sequential 


1 D1 


Sequential 


Sequential 


1 El 


Sequential 


Simultaneous 


E2 


Sequential 


Simultaneous 


Fl 


Sequential 


Sequential 


F2 


Simultaneous 


Sequential 



In state B t at the time of the case studies there was very little state guidance about the 
identification of LEP students, the types of language services that should be used to address language 
deficiencies, or the eligibility of LEP students for categorical programs. This may explain why the 
two districts visited in state B differed in philosophy and service model, with one adopting a 
sequential philosophy and model while the other approached and provided services simultaneously. 

District F2, with a simultaneous philosophy and a sequential service model was unique, LEP 
students with low levels of English-language proficiency received compensatory reading services in 
Spanish through the Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program, Students with higher levels of English- 
language proficiency received English reading assistance through Chapter 1 basic. This district 
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differed from those in state E because students received Spanish-language reading instruction services, 
rather than ESL. through the Chapter 1 migrant program. The philosophy behind this program design 
was simultaneous: the students' academic needs, as well as their language needs, were being 
addressed at an early stage of English-language development The Chapter 1 basic grants program, 
however, required LEP students to attain fairly high levels of English language proficiency before 
serving them. 

The differences between the two districts in state F are difficult to explain The state appears 
to encourage a simultaneous approach to serving LEP students in Chapter 1 basic skills and 
transitional bilingual language services for LEP students. State regulations, however, permit 
alternative approaches to serving LEP students, and it appears that district Fl chose one alternative 
approach, possibly as the result of the large diversity of language groups represented in the district 

Staff Qualifications and Attitudes. A district's philosophy in serving LEP students in 
Chapter 1 basic skills was closely linked to the qualifications of its Chapter 1 staff. All of the districts 
with selection procedures that resulted in large numbers of LEP students being served simultaneously 
in Chapter 1 basic skills programs and language programs for LEP students had Chapter 1 staff who 
taught bilingually or were trained in ESL techniques. The Chapter 1 teachers in these districts were 
accustomed to working with LEP students, felt they could effectively serve them, and were quite 
adamant in claims that Chapter 1 reading and ESL were two very different programs with unique goals 
and curricula. All of the districts with a simultaneous service philosophy also used primary language 
instruction for LEP students, and the presence of bilingual staff may have facilitated assessment of 
LEP students for Chapter 1 remediation. Without a bilingual staff, LEP students below the appropriate 
level of educational attainment for their age in their native language (i.e., who were educationally 
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disadvantaged in their native language) would not have their deficiencies identified until they reached 
a sufficient level of proficiency in English to be tested in English. 

Districts following the sequential service model on the other hand, varied widely in (he 
number and percentage of LEP students enrolled and percentage who spoke Spanish. Some had high 
proportions of LEP students and Spanish speakers as well as bilingual staff, which made them similar 
to simultaneous-service districts, but in most of the sequential-services districts, Chapter 1 had neither 
bilingual staff nor staff trained in ESL techniques. Chapter I staff in these districts usually felt they 
were not qualified to work with LEP students or voiced the opinion that service from too many 
different programs would detract from the student's primary need to acquire English-language skills. 

Another factor influenced districts' preferences for sequential service. A small number of 
special language staff in these districts did not feel LEP students should be served in Chapter 1 
because they felt that the Chapter 1 label stigmatized children. This may reflect an opinion that 
assessment tools are not adequate in distinguishing between language proficiency and educational 
deprivation, so disproportionate numbers of LEP students may be identified for Chapter 1 remediation 
simply because tests do not accurately assess skills. This feeling may also reflect the historic 
placement of minority students in remedial or special education programs simply on the basis of their 
race/ethnicity, language, or culture. 

There was also a feeling among some local staff that, given limited funds, students should be 

restricted to a small number of categorical programs in order to serve more students overall or to 

increase the intensity of jervice to the most needy. 

There aren't enough services to go around. If they're eligible for something else, we 
don't want them in Chapter 1." 
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Adequacy of Cuupter 1 Selection Procedures for LEP Students 

We used three criteria to judge the adequacy of Chapter 1 basic skills selection procedures for 
LEP students: (1) whether the procedures distinguish between English-language deficiency and 
educational deprivation; (2) whether the procedures axe comparable to the extent they appear to lead to 
the selection of English-proficient and limited English proficient students with similar needs; and 
(3) whether the procedures result in the selection of roughly proportional numbers of LEP and 
English-proficient students for Chapter 1 basic skills services. 

Distinguish Educational Deprivation from English-Language Deficiency 

PX.. 100-297 indicates that LEP students may be served in Chapter 1 if they have needs 

stemming from educational deprivation and not solely from English language deficiency. This point is 

stressed in the Chapter 1 Policy Manual, which states: 

[I]f LEP children have needs stemming from educational deprivation and not solely 
from their lack of proficiency in English, the children must be identified as eligible 
and selected for Chapter 1 services on the same basis as other Chapter 1 children, 
(p. 64). 

To analyze each district's procedures, we divided the criterion of ability to distinguish 
educational deprivation from English language deficiency into three elements: (1) whether the 
procedures used to select LEP students focused on academic achievement; (2) whether the district used 
multiple measures; and (3) whether the district tested students in their primary language. The first 
element i.e., whether the procedures emphasized academic skills, is a straightforward measure of 
whether the procedures can distinguish educational deprivation from language deficiency. The other 
two elements are less straightforward, however, and need some explanation. Using multiple measures 
is important because selection on a single measure, usually an achievement test score, can lead to 
selection errors, particularly for students near the cut-off score, such as students who also have 
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EngUsh-language deficiencies that can suppress their scores. Using additional measures, such as the 
judgments of teachers, can correct some of those errors. The third element, testing students in their 
primary language, is another way to avoid errors; but, more importantly, it may be the most efficient 
way to obtain a valid measure of a LEP student's level of academic achievement, particularly when 
the student has very low EngUsh-language skills. Table 2.8 presents a summary of each district's 
procedures in terms of these three elements and the other major criteria of adequacy. 

Focus on academic achievement. Most of the districts typically assessed academic 
achievement rather than English-language deficiency only for English-proficient students and those 
LEP students who had already demonstrated at least some English language skills, i.e., they had met a 
prior condition for Chapter 1 basic skills eligibility. Several other districts also specifically assessed 
LEP students' English proficiency skills because Chapter 1 provided ESL services, and two districts 
did not assess LEP students' academic achievement. Thus, this element produces mixed results across 
districts in terms of mstinguishing educational deprivation from a lack of English-language proficiency. 

Multiple measures tor selection. Most districts reported using multiple selection measures 
and indicated they do so to reduce the chances of making an incorrect placement In two districts that 
do not formally require multiple measures, school personnel reported that they occasionally used other 
information to override the single measure being used. We noted, however, that few districts used 
much of the large amount of information developed for individual LEP students by language services 
personnel besides the English-language proficiency score. 

Primary language assessment. Only a few of these districts used primary language 
achievement tests for Chapter 1 basic skills selection, and each of those provided at least some 
Chapter 1 reading and math services in the primary language. Just one of this subset of districts used 
primary language tests in languages other than Spanish on a regular basis. As part of LEP 
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Table 24 

Adequacy of Districts' Procedures for Selecting LEP Students Into Chapter 1 



District 


Are the Procedures Abte to Distinguish Educational Deprivation from 
English-Language Deficiency? 


Are LEP and English-Ptoficient 
Students Selected for Services on the 
Same Basis? 


Are Roughly Proportional Numbers of 
LEP Students Setved in Chapter 1? 


Does the Selection 
Procedure Focus on 
Academic 
Achievement? 


Are Multiple 
Measures Used to 
Reduce Selection 
Enws? 


Are LEP Students' 
Achievement Levels 

Assessed in Their 
Primary Languages? 


Ai 


Yes. for Spanish, 
unclear others 


Yes, with test most 
important 


Spanish only 


Yes. for Spanish-speakers; not clear 
for others. 


Yes, although at least one school serves 
a smaller proportion of LEP students. 


A2 


Yes, but also addresses 
ESL 


Yes, not part of formal 
procedure 


No 


This method selects nearly all LEP 
students, but also includes ESL 


No, much higher proportion LEP. 
According to school staff, 90 to 95 
percent qualify. 


A3 


Yes, but test is limited 
in scope 


Yes 


Yes, but test not 
normed 


It is not clear that tests are 
equivalent; and local test does not 
match others or curriculum. 


Yes 


BI 


Yes, but also addresses 
ESL 


Yes, depending on 
proficiency 


Spanish only 


It is not clear that tests and other 
measures for English and LEP 
students are equivalent 


Yes 


B2 


Yes, but only for math 


Yes 


No 


No, because LEPs are not eligible, 
except for math, until English 
proficient. 


No, less than proportional numbers are 
served 


CI 


No, focused only on 
ESL 


Yes 


Only rarely 


No, except in a few schools; 
elsewhere LEP students assessed for 
ESL 


No, less than proportional numbers are 
served, but how much less depends cm 
school's decision. 


C2 


No, LEP students take 
test in English 


Yes 


No 


LEP not served actively by 
Chapter L 


No, much less than proportional. LEPs 
excluded because district feels language 
comes first. 



Tabic 2.8 (continued) 



District 


Are the Procedures Abie to Distinguish Education*! Deprivation from 
English-Language Deficiency? 


Are 1 FP and Rnc 1 ish- Proficient 
Students Selected for Services on the 
Same Basts? 


Are Roughly Proportional Numbers of 
LEP Students Served in Chapter 1? 


Does the Selection 
Procedure hocus on 
Academic 
Achievement? 


Are Multiple 

Reduce Selection 
Errors? 


Arc LEP Students' 
Achicveii gait Levels 

OViHV g lavas* w» w»« 

Assessed in Their 
Primary Languages? 


C3 


Yes, but substantial 
English needed 


not appiivaCHP 


No 


\ stuoenLs not sctccicu lur 
Chapter 1 until English proficient. 


Mo Ins than proportional. LEPs 
excluded because district feels language 
comes first 


Dl 


Yes, but some English 
needed 


ICS, CHH ICS* 

emphasized 


No 


Not clear, oecausc some cngi i&n 
needed but Chapter 1 qualifying 
standard is liberal. 


Nn sfirjears to be more than 
proportional, but the Chapter 1 program 
is fairly small. § 


D2 


Yes, but some English 
needed 


1 C&, Dili ICSl 

emphasized 


No 


LiSr stuocnis no* sejet^eu iw 
Chapter 1 until nearing English 
proficiency. 


No less than proportional- but how I 
much depends on school -level 
decisions. 


El 


Yes, but focus is on 
ESL 


Yes, but test 
emphasized 


No 


INC, not unui lslt s nave cauca] 
language program. 


Nol arjnears to be more than 
proportional because of extensive, 
jointly funded ESL 


E2 


Yes, bui focus is on 
ESL 


Yes 


No 


No, not until LEPs have exited 
language program. 


No, appears to be more than 
proportional because of extensive, 
jointly funded ESL. 


Fl 


Yes, but some English 
needed 


May be used 


No 


Yes, but only after LEPs have enough 
English to take a English standardized 
test. 


No, much less than proportional. 


F2 


Yes, but also addresses 
ESL 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes, but only after LEPs begin to 
transition from MEP's ESL to 
Chapter 1 reading. 


Yes, roughly proportional if MEP- 
funded services are counted with 
Chapter 1. 
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identification procedures, however, language services staff in several additional districts used primary 
language achievement tests (Spanish and other languages) as part of their own skills assessments, but 
those test data were rarely used by Chapter 1 personnel. 

Selection for Chapter I Services on the Same Basis 

Whether LEP and English-proficient students are selected for Chapter 1 services on the same 
basis, i.e., the students that are selected share a need for the service that is provided, depends both on 
the nature of the selection procedures and also on the nature of the services. Making a judgment as to 
the adequacy of the selection procedures based on this criterion is particularly difficult because the 
services provided to LEP students in some of the districts differ significantly from those provided to 
their English-proficient peers. 

No ESL-equivalent service is provided to English-proficient students, so comparing procedures 
for selection into ESL is not relevant in those districts. Ir other districts, the services are reportedly 
the same but the language of instruction - and the language of assessment - may be different While 
we did not directly compare primary language achievement tests with the English-language 
achievement tests used in the visited districts, district and school personnel frequently suggested that 
the different tests were not comparable in their content or coverage of the curriculum. 

A related problem is that none of the districts had made explicit efforts to compare the 

measures used to select LEP and English-proficient student to each other or to the objectives of the 

« 

Chapter 1 instruction. This validation step, which is routinely recommended when local Chapter 1 
personnel are selecting new evaluation or selection measures, is just as routinely ignored. Districts did 
not even ask teachers systematically, as a simple validation exercise, whether the alternative measures 
being used are indeed measures of the same constructs despite, as observed above, the willingness of 
teachers to express themselves on the subject. 
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Proportional Numbers ofLEP and English-Proficient Students 

Few of the districts we visited appeared to meet the criterion of serving roughly proportional 
numbers of LEP and English-proficient students in Chapter I. Our daw on this point should be treated 
with caution, however, because district-level Chapter 1 personnel were frequently only able to guess at 
the number of LEP students receiving Chapter 1 basic skills services, and district-level language 
services staff were equally uninformed about LEP students' level of Chapter 1 participation. 

Several districts served a much higher proportion of their LEP students than of their English- 
proficient students in Chapter 1. Personnel in one district suggested this was due to the demographic 
characteristics of the LEP students, which made them more likely to be educationally deprived, but it 
was our impression that the selection measures for the two groups of students were significantly 
different and that these procedural differences' led to much of the imbalance. 

Districts that set a prior condition of some English-language proficiency for Chapter 1 basic 
skills generally served smaller proportions of LEP than of English-proficient students. These 
sequential services districts also frequently employed instructional settings, including bilingual centers, 
where Chapter 1 was not available, which further reduced the proportion of LEP students being served 
in Chapter 1. 

Only four of the districts appeared to meet this criterion of adequacy. Each provides 
Chapter 1 basic skills services (or Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program services) in primary language 
settings. While each also provides some ESL support through Chapter 1, ESL is not their primary 
focus. Further, all four use primary language testing (Spanish) and one has even developed a test it 
claims can be translated readily for students from any language group. 
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Summary of Selection Procedure Adequacy 

Based on the three criteria used to judge their adequacy, the procedures used in each of the 
visited districts fall short While the districts using primary-language testing met more of the criteria 
for adequate selection of LEP students for Chapter 1 than other districts, none of the districts met all 
criteria. At the same time, in nearly all of the visited districts, staff recognized the limitations of their 
procedures and were interested in finding better procedures and measures. Educators reported a 
shortage of tools for identifying and assessing LEP students, particularly for LEP students with a 
primary language other than Spanish. 

Procedures in Sequential Services Districts. In districts with a sequential service model, 
students with little or no English-language proficiency were not assessed for Chapter 1 reading and 
math services but were sometimes assessed for Chapter "l -funded ESL. Once students reached a pre- 
determined level of English-language proficiency, making them eligible for Chapter 1 academic 
services, they were typically selected for Chapter 1 using the same standardized achievement test as 
English-proficient students. There was an assumption that residual language deficiency did not bias 
the scores of these LEP students on the standardized English-language achievement test 

Procedures in Simultaneous Services Districts. Staff in districts with primary-language 
testing and simultaneous services assumed that the primary language tests they used were comparable 
to the English language achievement tests that determined Chapter 1 selection. It is not clear, 
however, that Chapter 1 selection procedures that rely on scores from English and Spanish norm- 
referenced tests result in serving students with the same needs, since differences in the content and 
structure of the tests are likely to influence the types of students identified. In addition, primary 
language achievement tests were available only in Spanish. 
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CHAPTER 3 

INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES FOR LEP STUDENTS PROVIDED 
BY CHAPTER 1 AND LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 

This chapter describes the instructional services provided to LEP students through Chapter 1 or 
language programs designed to promote English proficiency. The chapter begins with a description of 
the Chapter 1 services provided in the 14 districts, followed by a description of language services for 
LEP students. It concludes with a discussion of service delivery relationships and coordination among 
programs. Whenever relevant, differences in services offered at schools within districts are described. 

Characteristics of Chapter 1 Services for LEP and English-Proficient Students 

Chapter 1 services are determined by an annual student needs assessment conducted by each 

district. In terms of Chapter 1 services for LEP students, the Chapter 1 Policy Manual indicates: 

The purpose of the Chapter 1 program is to remediate children's educational 
deprivation and not the children's lack of English-language proficiency. An LEA, 
however, may adjust the instruction to accommodate LEP children, for example, by 
providing bilingual staff and materials for these children, (p. 65) 

In most case study districts, Chapter 1 services did not differ substantially for LEP and 
English-proficient students in terms of intensity, delivery model, or subject In some cases the 
language used to provide Chapter 1 instruction differed, but the curriculum and objectives usually 
remained the same. The primary exception to this general rule was the provision of Chapter 1 ESL 
services to LEP students. 

As shown in table 3.1, the services offered by Chapter 1 varied across districts by grade, 
subject, instructional setting, and language of instruction. This section describes the characteristics of 
services offered by Chapter 1. 
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Table 3.1 



Chapter 1 Services for LEP and English Proficient Students 



District 


Grades 


Subjects 


Setting 


Language 


Al 




Reading 
Language Aits 


In-class 
Computer Lab 
School-wide 


English 
Primary 


A2 


K-8 


Language Aits 

Math 

ESL 


In-class 
Computer Lab 
School-wide 


English 
Primary 


A3 


K-12 


Reading 
Language Aits 
Math 


Pull-out 
In-class 
Computer Lab 
extended uay 
Extended Year 


English 
rtimary 


BI 


l-o 


Reading 
Language Arts 
Math 


Pull-out 
In-class 
Replacement 


English 
Primary 


B2 


2-5 


Reaaing 
Language Aits 
Math 


Computer Lab 


English 


CI 


PK-12 


Math 
ESL 


Pull-out 

Replacement 

School-wide 


English 


C2 


1-3 
9-12 


Reading 
Math 


Pull-out 


English 






Reacting 
Language Aits 


ruii-oui 


C naif e t» 

Crngiisn 


Dl 


1-4 


Reading 
Math 


Pull-out 
In-class 


English 


D2 


K-6 


Reading 
Math 


Pull-out 
In class 
Computer Lab 
Extended Day 


English 


El 


PK-3 


Reading 
Math 
ESL 
PK 


In-class 
Pull-out 


English 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 



District 


Grades 


Subjects 


Setting 


Language 






Reading 


Pull-out 


English 


E2 


K-8 


Math 


In-class 


Primary 






ESL 


Computer Lab 








Reading 


Pull-out 


English 


Fl 


1-5 


Language Arts 


In -class 


Primary 






Math 










Reading 


Pull-out 


Migrant-Spanish 


F2 


PK-12 


Math 


In-class 


Bask: -English 






Prt-K 


Home-based PK 
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Chapter I Courses 

In the visited districts, Chapter I services typically provided reading, language arts, and math 
services. Four districts provided Chapter 1 ESL services. In some of these, ESL aides or teachers 
were funded jointly by Chapter 1 and local funds, making it difficult to distinguish Chapter 1 from 
locally funded activities. Especially when services are provided within the regular classroom, this 
arrangement is viewed by local personnel as allowing the aides Co serve LEP students, regardless of 
their Chapter 1 eligibility. 

Chapter 1 Instructional Settings 

Most districts used both in-class and pull-out settings, alth vgh local personnel often reported 
that there seemed to be a move away from pull-out toward in-class services. In most districts, 
instructional aides were used to help with instruction in the regular classroom, while certified teachers 
staffed the pull-out programs. Six districts also used computer assisted instruction in lab settings 
staffed by aides. The settings used for Chapter 1 services did not seem to be tied to districts' 
Chapter 1 selection procedures. 

Language of Instruction Used in Chapter J 

Six districts used some primary language instruction in Chapter 1, and a seventh used 
Chapter 1 Migrant Education Program funds to provide primary language instruction. In some 
districts, instructional aides or teachers use the student's primary language to review the lesson or 
instructions that the regular classroom teacher had originally delivered in English. In other districts, 
Chapter 1 supplemented a bilingual replacement program, so Chapter 1 assistance also was delivered 
in the student's primary language. Most districts offering primary language instruction in Chapter 1 
served large numbers or proportions of LEP students, and, in all but one of these districts, primary 
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language instruction also was used In the LEP program. These districts tended to use primary 
language testing or teacher judgment to place students in Chapter 1 programs. 

Availability and Characteristics of Non-Chapter 1 Language Services lor LEP Students 

Availability of Language Services for LEP Students 

The rapid growth in the size of the LEP population has raised concerns among policy makers 
about the adequacy of funds to meet the language needs of LEP students. With this has come an 
additional concern that, due to limited local funds for LEP programs, districts will turn to Chapter 1 . 
To address this issue more thoroughly, we examined the availability of language services for LEP 
students across grades and schools within the visited districts. 

Language services for LEP students, while usually available in all grades, were concentrated 
on students in the early primary grades, as were Chapter 1 programs. This is partially due to the fact 
that most identified LEP students are in the early elementary grades. The early primary grade focus 
also reflected the views of many local educators that language needs must be dealt with early so the 

students will not fall too far behind. 

Language services for LEP students were not available at all the schools within the districts. 
Nine districts placed their language services in specific school locations, so LEP students either 
attended schools that were whole-day language magnets or were bused to specified language centers 
for part-day services. In some districts, an elementary school housed the language magnet for a single 
grade, so LEP students wishing to take advantage of continued language services attended a different 
school each year. Usually, districts placed language services in schools in the neighborhoods where 
LEP students lived, if space was available in the school. In other districts, particularly when relatively 
small numbers of LEP students were scattered across a district, services would be concentrated in a 
few schools to achieve some economies of scale. Desegregation plans in a few districts mandated 
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implementation of magnets, including magnets serving LEP students. And in a few other districts, 
some services were concentrated in particular schools because the district's approach to LEP students 
was to focus intensive efforts on survival English in a non-threatening setting before mainstreaming 
the students. 

In the districts that had language services for LEP students available in every school, the 
intensity of those services tended to vary from school to school. For example, a transitional bilingual 
education program (TBE), which represents a highly intense service that typically places a teacher and 
aide with a comparatively small number of students, might be housed in a few elementary schools 
while lower intensity ESL services might be provided in others. A LEP student then has the options 
of either enrolling in the school with TBE services or remaining in the neighborhood school and 
receiving ESL pull-out services. 

Characteristics of Language Services for LEP Students 

As shown in table 3.2, language services for LEP students varied across the visited districts in 
terms of approach, instructional setting, and language of instruction This section describes the 
characteristics of those services and offers some explanations for the variation acres? districts. 

Approaches to providing language services for LEP students. We observed five of the six 
approaches listed below in the visited districts (i.e., "submersion" was not used). These approaches 
varied according to the amount of primary language used, and the approaches often overlapped within 
a given district 

Maintenance Bilingual Education (MBE) offers academic content 
instruction in the student's primary language with the goal of 
maintaining a student's primary language skills. The student may 
receive English language instruction as well as primary language 
instruction in an attempt to attain fluency in both languages. This 
approach differs from transitional bilingual education in that the goal is 
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Table 32 
Language Services for LEP Students 



District 


Number 

LEP 
Students 


Instructional 
Setting 


Approach to Providing 
Language Service* 


Language of 
Instruction 


Al 


2,666 


Replacement 

Pull-out 

In-class 


TBE 
ESL 


English 

Spanish | 


A2 


22,000 


Replacement 


TBE 
ESL 

Structured English 


English 

Primary Language 


A3 


5,410 


Replacement 

Pull-out 

In-class 


TBE 
ESL 

Structured English 


English 
Spanish 
Vietnamese 

Portuguese Jj 


13 1 
Dl 




Replacement 
ruu-out 


TBE 
ESL 

Structured English 


English & 
Primary Language 




151 


Replacement 
Pull-out 


Mob 

Structured English 


C « y»t I rtW 

bngltsn 

Primary Language 


CI 


40,000 


Replacement 
Pull-out 


TBE 
ESL 

Structured English 


English 

Primary Language 


C2 


181 


Replacement 
Pull-out 


MBE 

Structured English 


English 

Primary Language 


C3 


688 


Replacement 


TBE 
ESL 


English 

Primary Language 


Dl 


113 


PtilUnut 


ESI 




D2 


4,025 


Replacement 

Pull-out 

In-class 


ESL 

Primary Language 
Support 


English 

Primary Language 


El 


750 


Pull-out 


Structured English 


English 


E2 


938 


In-class 

Replacement 

Pull-out 


ESL 
TBE 
ESL 

Structured English 


Primary 
English 
Spanish 
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Tabic 32 (continued) 



District 


Number 
LEP 

Students 


Instructional 
Setting 


Approach to Providing 
Language Service* 


Language of 
Instruction 


Fl 


3,478 


Replacement 
Pull-out 


ESL 

Primary Language 
Support 


English 

Primary | 


F2 


1,700 


Replacement 
Pull-out 


TBE 
ESL 

Primary Language 
Support 


ft 



* TBE Transitional Bilingual Education 

ESL English as a Second Language 

MBE Maintenance Bilingual Education 
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not to move gradually away from primary language dominance, but to 
maintain primary language skills while acquiring English-language 
skills. 

• Transitional Bilingual Education (TOE) offers English to LEP students 
as a separate subject, while some or all other content areas are taught 
in the student's primary language. This continues until the student is 
proficient enough in English to reduce the amount of primary language 
instruction and gradually transfer into an all-English classroom. TBE 
programs are sometimes described as early-exit or late-exit reflecting 
the rate at which transition from the primary language to English is 
expected. 

• Structured English (sometimes called structured immersion) uses only 
English, but in all content areas it is tailored to the student's English 
proficiency level to ensure that students understand the content that is 
presented. The content becomes the medium for learning English. 
Although the structured English teacher is frequently able to speak the 
student's primary language, he/she uses it only to understand questions 
posed by students in their primary language, with his/her responses in 
English. 

• English as a second language (ESL) is a specially designed curriculum 
for teaching English to non-native speakers. ESL methods vary 
tremendously, and the student's primary language may or may not be 
used. ESL is frequently used as part of TBE programs to support the 
student who is making the transition to English-only classrooms. 

• Primary language support refers to use of a primary language speaker 
to tutor or translate for a LEP student when necessary. The service is 
typically provided by a paraprofessional in a pull-out or in-class 
setting. 

SubmersioL refers to placement of LEP student' in a regular all- 
English classroom. No special language ind uction or other language 
support is provided. We did not observe submersion being used 
purposefully as an instructional approach. 

The language service approaches offered to LEP students in the visited districts tended to 

differ by state and number of LEP students served. As evidenced in table 3.2, the districts within 

certain SEAs clearly favored transitional bilingual education programs, at least for Spanish-speaking 

students. TBE programs also were more common in the districts with large numbers of LEP students 
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and districts with a predominant language group. Districts with a small number or proportion of LEP 
students or with a great many LEP students but no one predominant language typically provided 
structured English or ESL. 

Instructional settings in language services for LEP students. Replacement, pull-out, and in- 
class settings were used in LEP programs. Particular settings tended to correspond with a specific 
instructional approach. 

TBE approaches, almost by definition, require replacement settings; many of the districts also 
offered ESL pull-outs for students receiving instruction in a TBE replacement In addition, many of 
the districts that served students in the dominant language group in TBE, offered structured English, 
primary language support, or ESL for students from less common language backgrounds. 

Districts frequently provided ESL in a pull-out setting, with the duration of the pull-out 
depending on student need and scheduling concerns. Although some students were pulled out for as 
much as 2 hours per day, it was more typical for ESL pull-outs to last 35-45 minutes per day. 

Pull-out, in-class, and replacement settings were used for structured English, while primary 
language support was usually provided in class. 

Language of instruction in language services for LEP students. Districts offered language 
services for LEP students in the primary language and in English. While Spanish was by far the most 
common primary language used in instruction, services were also provided in Portuguese, Vietnamese 
and other southeast Asian languages, Polish, and a host of other languages. Primary language 
instruction was typically found in districts with a large population of students speaking a predominant 
primary language, but we observed a few instances of primary language instruction in districts with 
only one student speaking a particular language. For example, one district hired a bilingual Polish- 
speaking instructional aide to assist a single student through tutoring and primary language support. 
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The special language services provided in one district illustrates the variety of language 

services and delivery models that can be available within a particular district. 

This district used a combination of transitional bilingual education, sheltered English, 
and ESL to serve LEP students. Although the emphasis of primary language 
instruction in the elementary grades was on reading, math, and language arts, some 
children received all their subjects in their primary language. 

As pan of a desegregation plan designed to reduce imbalances due to language and 
ethnicity, 16 elementary schools were designated as language-specific magnets, or 
bilingual "enters, for Spanish, Vietnamese, or Portuguese. 

The district used two basic strategies for organizing the instruction of its LEP students. 
The bilingual centers were designed as primary language replacement programs. They 
were geared primarily to students in the early elementary grades but were available to 
students in all grades. The main method of instruction was transitional bilingual 
education. Students were transport from their own attendance area to the bilingual 
center. 

The second strategy was tire individual learning plan. Individual learning plans were 
used for LEP students who either were not in a bilingual center or who had parents 
who did not want their children bused across town to a bilingual center. Students on 
individual learning pl&ns were generally placed in English-only classrooms in their 
neighborhood school. Depending on the students* individual learning plans and 
resources at their schools, they may have received ESL or structured English in an in- 
class or pull-out setting. In a few cases no language support was provided. 

In some ways this district was typical of districts with a large number of LEP students served through 

TBE. The primary approach to instruction may be TBE, but usually some alternative language 

services also were in use. 



Relationships Between Chapter 1 and Language Services for LEP Students 

Service Model 

In several districts, the settings, facilities, or design of the Chapter 1 and/or LEP programs 
made it very difficult for individual students to be served simultaneously by both programs. The 
following were typical situations: (1) LEP students were placed in a bilingual center that did not offer 
Chapter 1; (2) Chapter 1 and LEP services were both offered in full-time or nearly full-time 
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replacement settings; or (3) both programs used pull-outs, and local staff felt multiple pull-outs could 
be detrimental. Schoolwide projects, on the other hand, appear to have facilitated simultaneous 
services. 

Bilingual centers. The use of newcomer schools or bilingual centers for LEP students 

frequently precluded providing Chapter 1 services to them. These centers typically focused on 

teaching survival English and appropriate school behavior to new immigrants, and students remained 

in the centers from a few months to a year and were then transferred to a regular school/ When LEP 

students transferred into the regular school midway through the year, Chapter 1 testing and selection 

usually would have already taken place, making the new arrivals ineligible or relegating them to 

waiting lists. Since students were often in these schools for only a few months, and the schools served 

all, or large portions, of the district, the bilingual centers were not considered as sites for Chapter 1 by 

the district However, according to the Chapter 1 regulations: 

An LEA may identify as eligible a school mat ... serves more than one school 
attendance area ... if the proportion of low-income children in average daily attendance 
in that school is substantially equal to the proportion of low-income children in an 
eligible attendance area (34 CFR, §200.3O(bX3X»)). 

Based on our observation of several of the bilingual centers in the visited districts, most if not all of 

the centers would be eligible for Chapter 1 programs under this provision, as most of the students 

were from low income backgrounds. 

Replacement settings. In replacement settings, LEP students might be housed in a regular 

school building but receive all of their instruction in a bilingual replacement or structured-English 

classroom. When both Chapter 1 and the program for LEP students adopted replacement settings, it 

became almost impossible to provide Chapter 1 and LEP services simultaneously; students cannot be 

in two places at once. For example: 
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As part of a site-based management plan implemented in district Fl, teachers and 
administrators had implemented what they called a basic skills block. Students 
received their basic skills instruction in either the regular block, the Chapter 1 block, 
the special education block, or the ESL Hock. Since they received their basic skills 
instruction only from the designated oasic skills block teacher, they could not receive 
services from more than one of the four basic skills programs. 

Pull-outs. In some districts, regular classroom teachers and administrators were reluctant to 
have students pulled out of the regular class for more than (me or sometimes two special programs. 
They feared the student spent more time in transition than in instruction. Thus, when Chapter 1 and 
the LEP program both used pull-outs, students might be excluded from one of the two programs. We 
observed they were more likely to be excluded from Chapter 1 than LEP services because the districts 
recognized they had a legal obligation under Lau v. Nichols to address a student's language 
proficiency. 

School-wide projects. A Chapter 1 service delivery model that can facilitate the service of 
LEP students in Chapter 1 is the school-wide option available to schools with 75 percent or more of 
their students from low-income families. Typically, schools adopting the school -wide approach use 
either instructional aides or certified teachers to reduce the staff :student ratio throughout the school. 
Since all students can be served, issues of eligibility and service delivery did not arise. In the visited 
schools using the school-wide project option, all LEP students received Chapter 1 and special language 
services to the extent each was needed. At the same time, these schools also had very high 
percentages of LEP students (e.g., 30 percent or more), and they were in districts that had a 
simultaneous service philosophy and provided services simultaneously, so multiple services may have 
been provided even in the absence of the school-wide option. 
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Courses 

The courses offered by the Chapter 1 program also had an impact on whether Chapter 1 
provided services for LEP students. One district adopted a policy that students could not receive 
instruction in a given subject from more than one source. Since that district considered ESL the same 
subject as English reading/language arts, students who received ESL could not get Chapter 1 reading 
and vice versa. This policy was based on beliefs that addressing a problem (such as the inability to 
read English) through several different approaches might confuse students rather than help them, and 
that one individual should be responsible for teaching a particular skill. As stated by one respondent, 
"We don't want three people teaching reading." 

LEP students in several districts could receive Chapter 1 math instruction but not Chapter 1 
reading, because math was not seen as replicating ESL instruction. In addition, math, at least at the 
elementary level, was seen as requiring less English-language skill than reading. 

The provision of ESL instruction funded by Chapter 1 clearly links subject matter to the 
provision of Chapter 1 services to LEP student. Several districts offered Chapter 1 ESL support to 
LEP students who were either in a bilingual replacement program or who were also receiving ESL 
services from another source. In a few districts, students might receive a double dose of ESL from 
two different staff members. More districts, however, did not appear to provide Chapter 1- funded ESL 
in such a way that Chapter 1 -funded ESL was clearly supplementary. 

Coordination between Chapter J and Language Programs for LEP Students 

We pointed out earlier that Chapter 1 and language program staff do not coordinate at the 
SEA; the same is true in districts. This is the case even though the Chapter 1 Policy Manual states 
B [t]he LEA must coordinate the Chapter 1 services with the services [to LEP students] required by 
law" (p. 64). In most districts, programs for LEP students and Chapter 1 function independently and 
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arc not well coordinated. This programmatic independence is reflected in several different sets of 

problems. One set of problems emerges when Chapter I and LEP services both focus on the primary 

grades. When services are provided sequentially, LEP students are likely to have fewer years of 

Chapter 1 available. Further, older LEP students, such as teenage immigrants, may have few language 

services and no Chapter 1 services available. A second set of problems, discussed in the previous 

sections, arises when one or both programs adopt models of service delivery that effectively preclude 

students being served by bom as, for example, when both use replacement settings. 

District F2 provides a positive, but rare example of how Chapter 1 and special language 

programs can coordinate sequencing of services, subject offerings, ami service delivery settings. 

The district makes an effort to determine a student's dominant language, ensures that 
he/she is reading at grade level in that language, and only then, if the dominant 
language is Spanish, begins to shift the student from Spanish to English fluency. 
Because practically all of the LEP students in the district are the children of migratory 
agricultural workers, the district is able to use migrant education program (MEP) funds 
in conjunction with Chapter 1 basic and local funds to offer a comprehensive language 
I ogram. 

Students who are in the bilingual classroom and are below grade level in Spanish 
reading n the Spanish Woodcock receive supplemental Spanish reading from 
the migrant ■ ^ram. Once LEP students are ready to transition to English, they move 
away from Spanish reading and begin receiving English reading support from 
Chapter 1. 
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CHAPTER 4 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This study was conducted to examine local methods for serving LEP students in Chapter 1. 
Based on this examination, the U.S. Department of Education's objective was to provide guidance to 
school districts faced with the need to address the issue. This chapter begins with a summary of our 
observations about local practices in terms of the central study questions. That is followed by a more 
general discussion of several additional issues and problems that emerged in this study. The chapter 
concludes with recommendations on several issues, including procedures for selecting LEP students for 
Chapter 1. 

Summary of Major Observations 

Selecting LEP Students for Chapter 1 

Procedures and criteria. Across the districts, the single most important measure for selecting 
LEP students into Chapter 1 basic skills was their scores on English-language proficiency tests. Many 
of the case study districts had established prior conditions that had to be met, such as demonstrating a 
minimum level of English proficiency or being eligible to move into an English-only classroom before 
they would consider a student for Chapter 1 basic skills. Comparable prior conditions for English- 
proficient students were rare. 

In several of the districts that set an English-proficiency prerequisite, the standard of English 
proficiency was set high enough that the student may no longer be considered LEP. Consequently, in 
districts that set such high qualifying standards, it is questionable whether any currently classified LEP 
students actually were served in Chapter 1 basic skills. In other cases, to be considered eligible for 
Chapter 1 basic skills, LEP students would have to demonstrate high levels of proficiency in English 
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language am and reading; these levels, in turn, often placed the student near or even above the 
Chapter 1 selection cut-off scores in those subjects. 

The districts that did not impose English-language prerequisites used scores on English- 
language proficiency tests to determine whether alternative measures would be used to determine 
Chapter 1 basic skills eligibility for LEP students. Generally, these districts selected LEP students for 
Chapter 1 basic skills services which were provided in their primary language based on scores on 
primary language achievement tests or teacher judgments. 

Adequacy of selection procedures. We judged the procedures in all of the districts to fall 
short of meeting the legislative requirement of distinguishing educational deprivation from limited 
English proficiency. Four districts, however, had implemented procedures that came close to meeting 
all of the criteria we employed in making those judgments, but even in these districts several problems 
were noted. 

The four districts with procedures that came close to meeting the adequacy criteria shared two 
characteristics. First, each provided Chapter 1 basic dulls and language services simultaneously to 
students who needed both types of services in one or more subjects. Second, each used one or more 
forms of primary-language testing as part of the Chapter 1 selection process. 

The one criterion of adequacy on which these districts tended to fall short was whether the 
tests being used for selection were comparable in that they actually assessed the same curricular 
objectives for students in different language groups. Further, three of these four districts had not 
established standard Chapter 1 selection procedures for LEP students who were not Spanish-speaking, 
and the test used for those minority-language LEP students in the fourth district, while established as a 
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sundard procedure, was almost certainly not comparable to either the English-language or Spanish- 
language tests used for Chapter 1 selection in the district. 

Variation to tool selection procedures. We looked at state policies, characteristics of the 
LEP population, and selected aspects of fee design of Chapter 1 and language programs. State policies 
and ^dem characteristics appeared to have some effect on the selection pmcodu.es being used, but 
pmgrcm design decisions, for Chapter 1 and LEP setvices, seemed to have the greatest effect across 
districts on how LEP students were selected for Chapter 1. 

We also compared the selection procedures used in schools to the policies set by districo. We 
expected to find substantial differences across schools within districts, but did not. Indeed, while there 
were some exceptions, we were stnrck by the uniformity of Chapter 1 selection procedures across 
schools within districts. 

Chapter I Services to LEP Students 

Districts that implement services sequentially provide Chapter 1 services to only some 
potentially eligible LEP students. In some districts, the only LEP students who are served are those 
who need additional help with ESL. Although English reading, math, and language arts services are 
generally provided in these districts for EngUsh-proficient students, LEP students are not eligible for 
that support while they still have low levels of English-language skills. 

Once LEP students reach the level of English-language proficiency required to be considered 
for Chapter 1 reading, language arts, and math services, they are provided the same services in the 
same settings as English-proficient students. To reach that point, however, may take several years. 
This leads to a potential problem because Chapter 1 services tend to be concentrated in the early 
elementary grades; thus, when students achieve sufficient mastery of English to be considered for 
academic services from Chapter I. they may be at a grade level where those services are no longer 
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available. Further, even if Chapter 1 services arc still available, many of the LEP students may have 
reached a level of proficiency in English reading or language arts that sets them above the Chapter 1 
eligibility levels. 

In the simultaneous services districts, Chapter 1 -eligible LEP students generally receive the 
same services as their English-proficient peers, but in their primary language. Several of the districts 
we visited commonly used primary-language instruction and had made extensive efforts to ensure that 
the primary-language and English-language curricula and materials were similar. It was our 
observation, however, mat much less attention had been paid to whether the assessment tools used to 
select LEP and English-proficient students for compensatory services also were similar. 

Additional Issues and Concerns 

Several issues that arose during this study do not fall neatly under a particular study question, 
and other issues cut across several questions. These issues are discussed in this section. 

Non-Spanish-Speaking LEP Students 

Many of the observations reported in this study that compare Chapter 1 selection and services 
for LEP and English-proficient students apply primarily to Spanish-speaking LEP students. This is not 
surprising since Spanish-speaking students comprise the great majority of LEP students nationwide and 
even a greater proportion across the districts we visited. 

Districts generally coped well in providing language services to non-Spanish-speaking (or 
minority language, as they will be termed here) LEP students. Frequently, one-on-one tutorials in the 
primary language or intensive ESL services were provided. A few districts provided services to these 
students o i a regular basis and had set up bilingual centers or other replacement settings to concentrate 
minority language students so services could be provided more efficiently. Most districts, however, 
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appeared tu address each minority-language situation as a unique event, and devoted extensive time 
and effort to creating language-service solutions. Unique Chapter 1 solutions, however, were rarely 
sought; in fact, according to local personnel in several of the d ; stricts with just a few minority 
language LEP students, die students were rarely assessed for any compensatory service needs. 

Across nearly all the districts, including those with a handful of minority language LEP 
children and those with a thousand or more, the extent to which those students actually need 
compensatory services is largely unknown. Only one of the districts used primary language testing in 
any language except Spanish, and that test was not comparable to the Spanish- or English-language 
tests being used. In the other districts, Chapter l's assessment of the minority language students, 
when it did occur, frequently involved inventing unique procedures on a student-by-student basis, so it 
is unlikely that they were consistently adequate to distinguish educational deprivation from English 
language deficiencies. In short, minority language LEP students continue to constitute a problem of 
unknown size in terms of Chapter i selection and services. 

Chapter 1 and ESL Services 

In four of the disuicts, Chapter l's services to LEP students focused on ESL, while reading, 
language arts, and math comprised the focus for English-proficiem students. LEP students in these 
districts were restricted from the "basic skills" subjects by requirements that language-proficiency 
standards had to be met first It was not clear in these districts that the ESL services funded by 
Chapter 1, whether funded alone or in combination with another program, were supplementary. 

The Hawkins-Stafford Act implies that locally funded ESL services could be supplemented by 
Chapter 1, much as mathematics or primary language reading can be supplemented. However, we did 
not observe, nor was it reported to us, that the ESL services funded by Chapter 1 were supporting only 
the subset of LEP students who were hiving particular trouble mastering English, i.e., the subject 
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matter of ESL. We also did not observe my differentiation among the LEP students who were 
deemed eligible for ESL service that indicated those who had relatively low performance were singled 
out to receive Chapter 1 -funded, supplementary ESL. 

Several districts used multiple funding sources (i.e., joint funding) for ESL personnel. In those 
situations, the students who were having particular problems would be expected to receive extra help 
at levels that approximated the proportion of supplementary funding provided by Chapter 1. In the 
districts we visited, however, no evidence was presented to suggest that this was the case, beyond 
statements such as. The instructional aides work with all the students who need help." 

//formation About Chapter 1 Selection Measures and Procedures 

Personnel in most of the visited districts had devoted more attention to measures for 
identifying LEP students than to measures for selecting LEP students for Chapter 1 . Even where 
districts had tried to generate appropriate Chapter 1 selection , rocedures, district and school-level 
personnel frequently rated them as inadequate, a view we share. We believe it would be useful for the 
Chapter 1 Technical Assistance Cotters, perhaps working with the Multi-cultural Resource Centers, to 
compare the major Spanish-language achievement tests with several of the more frequently used 
English-language tests on such topics as construct coverage, norming samples and dates, item 
difficulties, and their appropriateness as a basis for decisions about individual students (i.e., their 
reliability). 

At the same time, the value of standardized achievement tests is being questioned generally 
across the country, and states, districts, and other organizations are attempting to develop alternative 
forms of individual assessment. We would like to encourage developers of alternative assessments to 
consider the particular assessment problems of LEP students, particularly those speaking languages 
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other than Spanish. We also strongly encourage validating the alternative measures against commonly 
used achievement tests. 

We further noted that Chapter I personnel in many of the districts did not know about all of 
the information generated for individual LEP students by language services personnel when identifying 
LEP students and measuring their progress. Some of this information, as will be noted in the 
concluding section of this chapter, could be combined with other readily available data to improve 
Chapter 1 selection procedures for LEP students. 

Sequential Services 

We were not persuaded by local arguments that English language deficiencies must be 
addressed before problems stemming from educational deprivation can be treated, even though we 
agreed with many of the specific points raised by local personnel. 

We question the premise primarily because of the conventional wisdom that compensatory 
education provided early can preclude more extensive needs for remediation later on. We also 
question it for several other reasons. First, in some districts, to delay Chapter 1 is effectively to deny 
it, because Chapter 1 is concentrated in early grades. Second, in a few districts, the level of English- 
proficiency prior condition is set so high that to meet it is to be near the Chapter 1 eligibility cut-off. 
Third, even if one were to accept the central premise that language needs must be met first, individual 
students learn English at different rates Qust like any other subject), and some of the slower learners 
may U r^fit by getting supplementary help in learning English. 

Recommendations 

Our conclusions, as summarized in the previous few pages, have led us to develop 
recommendations in the broad areas of providing Chapter 1 services to LEP students and determining 




the eligibility of those students for Chapter 1. This section presents those recommendations, beginning 
first with several recommendations concerning Chapter 1 services to LEP students. 
Chapter I -Funded ESL 

PL. 100-297 appears to permit Chapter 1 -funded ESL services just as it does reading or 

mathematics services, if those services are provided to LEP students whose needs result from 

educational deprivation and not solely from lack of English-language proficiency. At the same time, 

PL. 100-297 does not grant districts any special dispensation to ignore Chapter 1 's "supplement, not 

supplant" requirements. The ESL services we observed, whether delivered by staff funded through 

several programs including Chapter 1 or only by Chapter 1, were not clearly supplementing basic 

services funded by other sources. On this same point, Lou v. Nichols places the burden on local or 

state funds to meet the basic language needs of LEP students. The ESL services we observed that 

were funded at least partially by Chapter 1 also did not appear to meet this test; rather. Chapter 1 was 

treated no differently from state or local funds. As a result of these observations, we recommend that 

Guidance provided to districts should specifically note that Chapter 1 
can provide ESL services, but those services must be clearly in support 
of ESL services funded by other sources and must be clearly 
supplementing other ESL services for the students who receive them. 

Districts that use Chapter 1 funds to support ESL must justify that 
their selection procedures place LEP students in these ESL services on 
a basis other than a lack of English language proficiency. 

Chapter 1 Services to Minority-language LEP Students 

We appreciate the difficulties faced by school districts in responding to the needs posed by 
individuals or groups of children with special needs. In our visits we were often impressed by the 
care, dedication, and creativity of local personnel in trying to deal with competing demands for 
relatively declining resources. Nonetheless, we felt that minority-language LEP students, i.e., those 
who spoke a primary language other than Spanish, were sometimes invisible to Chapter 1 personnel. 
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This invisibility appears to be partially a function of the problems district and school personnel 

have in assessing and meeting the needs of these children. To address these problems, improved 

means of assessing needs of individual students efficiently would be useful, and teachers and other 

staff may require additional training to serve the unique needs of these students. 

The U.S. Department of Education should encourage development of 
assessment tools that can be easily translated for use with minority- 
language LEP students to determine comparable, language-independent, 
basic skills needs. 

Staff training should be provided by state or local agencies to enhance 
the ability of Chapter 1 personnel to meet the basis skills needs of 
language-minority LEP students for whom bilingual instruction is 
impractical. 

Coordination Among Local Programs 

We are concerned about the LEP students who will eventually exit LEP services and find that 
other programs or services they may need, such as Chapter 1, are not available at their grade levels. 
We also are concerned about older children, particularly recent immigrants with little formal schooling, 
who find themselves in districts where supplementary language and compensatory education assistance 
are for primary school students. As noted earlier, according to the Chapter 1 regulations, Chapter 1 
services are supposed to "provide maximum coordination" with LEP services required by federal, state, 
or local law (§200.20{a)(10)(i)(E)). While merely coordinating services enough to take such factors 
into account will not be enough to solve these problems, without at least that step, any additional steps 
will be unlikely. 

Chapter 1 administrators should be required to provide assurances in 
their applications that service patterns and models have been designed 
in coordination with administrators from other categorical programs as 
well as the regular education program. 
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Responsibilities of the SEAs 

The effort expended by Chapter 1 offices within the SEAs in the general area of services to 
LEP students ranged from extensive to negligible. When their SEA's effort was extensive, district 
personnel appeared to be more aware of the requirements of P.L. 100-297 and Title VI and to be mon 
concerned about implementing their programs appropriately. Although several other factors were also 
related to local implementation, spurring SEAs to be more active may make major differences, 
particularly in the states where LEP students are relatively uncommon and districts have little 
experience. 

State Chapter 1 directors should be required to provide assurances that 
(1) the requirements are disseminated to local projects, (2) the SEA's 
monitoring includes appropriate provisions to assess whether the 
requirements are being met, and (3) the state office is prepared to 
assist districts who have difficulty meeting the requirements. 

Recommended Procedures for Assessing the Educational Needs of LEP Students for Chapter 1 

Since no single district's procedures for selecting LEP students for Chapter 1 fully met all of 
the criteria of adequacy , we cannot recommend widespread use of those we observed. But we did 
note that data were available in many districts that could be used along with or instead of the selection 
measures being used now, and that doing so would improve the adequacy of the Chapter 1 selection 
procedures. 

A composite measure may be the best approach. We suggest developing a composite measure 
of student need that would include elements from among the categories listed in table 4.1. While not 
all of these data will be available in each district, at least one element of information on educational 
history, test scores or informal assessments, and teacher judgment should be available for assessing 
LEP students. The rem tinder of this section discusses each of the recommended measures and reasons 
for their inclusion as well as reasons for the exclusion of other commonly used measures 




Table 4.1 



Data Elements for a Composite Measure to Assess the 
Educational Needs of LEP Students 



I Educational History 
Years of schooling compared to other students of the same age; 
Low grades in basic skills subjects on past report cards; and 
Results of parent interviews on student's educational history. 

Test Scores and Informal Assessments 

I" • English-language skills compared to other LEP students in U.S. 

schools for similar duration; 
Scores on primary language achievement tests; 
Rating of student's primary-language skills based on primary- 
language interview or writing sample; and 

• Rating of student's skills in math computation and concepts based 
on criterion referenced tests given with primary language support. 

Teacher Judgment 

• Regular classroom teacher's rating of students need; and 

• ESL/Buingual education teacher's rating of student need. 



Years of schooling compared to other students of the same age. Several case study 
districts described students arriving in the U.S. from, for example, rural Mexico at the age of 12 
having never attended school. Yet districts' procedures tend to ignore this type of valuable 
information in assessing a student's need for Chapter 1. Even in selecting first graders for Chapter 1, 
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completion or non-completion of a kindergarten program may serve as an indicator of the student's 
level of relative education deprivation. Therefore, by comparing a student's number of years of formal 
education with other students of the same age, districts may learn something about a student's need for 
Chapter 1 services. 

Low grades in bask skills subjects on past report cards. Teachers conduct formal 
assessments of a student's academic progress each time they enter a grade on a report card. While 
some of a LEP student's grades in an all-English classroom may be suppressed due to a language 
deficiency, consistently poor grades in a particular basic skills subject may be an indication of 
educational deprivation and a need for additional help. 

Results of parent interviews on student's educational history. If districts have staff or 
volunteers available to interview parents about their student's educational experiences, mis information 
can be valuable in identifying LEP student's need for assistance. For example, if a parent indicates 
that the student received all As in their home school, this may indicate that the student is not likely to 
require Chapter 1 assistance. 

English-language skills compared to other LEP students In US. schools for similar 
duration. Several teachers indicated that one of the ways they can distinguish which LEP students me 
language deficient and which ones are educationally deprived is the rate at which they acquire English- 
language skills. By comparing the rate of language acquisition for students who have been in U.S. 
schools for a similar duration and who are of similar ages and language backgrounds, educators can 
asses whetlier a student has a language deficiency or may also have other learning problems. 

Scores on primary-language achievement tests. When primary-language achievement tests 
are available, they may be useful in assessing the extent of a student's educational deprivation. 
Because these tests may not be directly validated with the comparable English-language achievement 
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tests used for Chapter 1 selection, they would probably not meet all of the adequacy criteria described 
in the previous chapter when used alone; however, as one of several measures of educational need, 
they may be invaluable. 

Rating of student's primary-language skills based on primary-language interview or 
writing sample. Many of the local language services staff we met with indicated that, by interviewing 
students in their primary language, they were able to determine whether the student could speak 
his/her primary language properly. They found this a valuable tool in assessing a student's educational 
status. This practice can be expanded tc include writing samples or short reading passages to 
determine if the students are literate in their primary language. These data are already frequently 
available from language services personnel at the district and school level. 

Rating of student's skills in math computation and concepts based on criterion-referenced 
tests given with primary-language support. To assess a student's need for math assistance, 
performance on criterion referenced tests may be used. It is important, moreover, for students with 
very little English and/or for tests of math concepts rather than computation, to offer primary -language 
support during testing. The test administrator may then explain the instructions to the students in their 
primary language and translate any additional terms. 

Regular classroom teacher's rating of students needs and ESL/bilingual education 
teacher's rating of student need. Classroom teachers, for the most part, felt confident that they 
could distinguish between language deficiency and educational deprivation. Districts that do not feel 
comfortable with unstructured forms of teacher judgment may choose to develop checklists (as in 
district A2) or other more systematic procedures for using teacher judgment in Chapter 1 selection. 

Prototypes. Below are two prototypes of Chapter 1 selection procedures that make use of 
elements from the above-mentioned categories. In the first example, the LEP students come from 
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many different language backgrounds, no primary language tests are available, and the district (toes not 
employ bilingual staff. In the second example, LEP students are mostly Spanish speaking, primary 
language achievement tests are available, and the district employs bilingual staff. 

Example 7. This is a small district with a LEP population primarily composed of Southeast 
Asian students. The district has a Chapter 1 leading and math program for students in grades 2-6 with 
Chapter 1 services provided in a pull-out setting. None of the Chapter 1 teachers is bilingual or 
trained in ESL techniques. The district offers locally funded ESL pull-out services to LEP students. 

The district has developed a composite score to select LEP students for Chapter 1. English- 
proficient students are selected based on their scores on the total reading or total math battery of the 
CAT Students who score below the 40th percentile are eligible for Chapter 1 if their classroom 
teacher agrees that the score accurately reflects the student s classroom performance. In previous 
years, the district informally validated the composite score cut-off for selecting LEP students as being 
similar to vhe CAT percentile ranks cut-off by interviewing classroom teachers who had LEP and 
English-proficient students. 

The district's composite score for selecting LEP students includes teacher judgments, 
educational his:ory, and informal assessments. The ESL teacher and the regular classroom teacher rate 
the LEP student's level of need for Chapter 1 reading or math services on a scale of 1-5 f with 5 
representing the greatest need. If the two teachers' rankings differ by more than 1, a conference is 
held with the Chapter 1 administrator or teacher, the ESL teacher, and the regular classroom teacher to 
discuss their perceptions of the student's needs and the rationale behind their ratings and to agree upon 
a rating. Report cards from the previous quarter are also °ramined. Teachers count the number of Ds 
and Fs the student received and enter the total on the student selection form. As a final component, 
scores on English-language proficiency tesk are compared with scores for other students who have 
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been in U.S. schools for a similar duration. If the student is particularly slow in acquiring English- 
language skills, an additional point is added to the composite score on the student referral form. 
Students with scores over eight are eligible for Chapter 1, with students served in order of highest 
scores first. 

I ASSESSMENT OF LEP STUDENT'S NEED FOR CHAPTER 1 READING I 

| Points : 1 

Regular Classroom Teacher Rating (1-5) 
ESL Teacher Rating (1-5) 
Number of Ds or Fs on Last Report Card 

Delay in English Language Acquisition 

B i 

Example 2. This is a large urban district with a large, predominantly Spanish-speaking LEP 
population. The Chapter 1 program offers reading, math, and ESL pull-out services to students in 
grades K-5. The program for LE? students includes ESL pull-outs, a Spanish TBE replacement 
program and, for minority language LEP students, primary language tutorials and structured English. 
Many of the Chapter 1 teachers speak Spanish, and instructional assistants who speak other languages 
arc hired on a part-time basis when needed. 

When students enroll in the district, they are sent to a central intake center that collects 
information abort their educational history, assesses their oral and written English-language 
proficiency, and determines their needs for special services. The central intake center has employees 
who speak a wide range of languages so LEP parent*; are interviewed. English-proficient students who 
do not have recent standardized norm-referenced test scores on a list of state-approved tests are 
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administered the Gates-McGinitie reading test and a math computation criterion-referenced test tied to 
the district's curriculum. 

As part of mis initial assessment, LEP students have an oral interview with a primary language 
speaker fmm the enrollment center and a writing sample in the student's primary language (for 
students in grades 2 and higher). Spanish-speaking students are given the SABE reading test, while 
non-Spanish speaking LEP students are given a teacher-developed primary-language reading 
comprehension test and the same math computation criterion-referenced test used for English-proficient 
students. District personnel claim the primary language reading test battery is based directly on the 
district's learner outcomes at each grade level, but the claim has not been formally validated. The 
district has not attempted to cross-validate the SABE, the Gates-McGinitie, or the teacher-developed 
reading tests; however, district personnel reported that the technical manuals for the standardized tests 
suggested many of the same constructs were covered. 

Newly enrolled English-speaking students who score below the 36th percentile on the Gates 
are automatically eligible for Chapter 1 reading. Similarly, new Spanish-speaking students with little 
or no English are eligible for Chapter 1 Spanish reading if they score below the 36th percentile on the 
SABE. (Students who score below the 20th percentile on either test or who have major discrepancies 
between subtest scores are referred to special education for additional diagnostics testing.) Whether 
services are actually provided also depends on the judgments of the central intake assessors that the 
test scores appear to reflect die students' educational histories accurately. Students with scores 
between the 35th and 50th percentile, as well as any students who scored below the 36th percentile but 
were not served, are to be observed by the classroom ot reading teacher and may I e recommended for 
Chapter 1 at any time. 
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If newly enrolled minority language LEP students are unable to meet the district's reading 
standards for 80 percent of the objectives on the reading criterion-referenced test and they are 
receiving primary-language tutorials, they are eligible for Chapter 1 primary-language reading support- 
As with other students, to be served their test performance also must be judged to be representative of 
their past performance. If they are not served or if their scores are "borderline" above the standards, 
they are to be observed by the classroom teacher and the primary-language tutor and can be 
recommended for Chapter 1. 

No newly enrolled LEP students can be recommended for Chapter 1 ESL. 
For mathematics, the same criterion-referenced computation skills test is administered to all 
newly enrolled students by grade regardless of their language status. Student* who do not pass the 
standards for 80 percent of the objectives for a grade are eligible for Chapter 1 math support As with 
other students, to be served their test performance also must be judged to be representative of their 
past performance. If they are not served or if their scores are "borderline" above the standards, they 
are to be observed by the classroom teacher and can be recommended for Chapter 1. 

The district administers the Gates, SABE, and the criterion-referenced tests to all elementary 
students each spring. Students who fall below the cutoffs described above for new enrollees are 
provisionally eligible for Chapter 1 reading or math as appropriate. In addition, all students who are 
in danger of retention or who are judged by their teachers as being at risk (using a district-designed 
checklist of at-risk student behavior and home-life predictors) are also provisionally eligible. The 
school-level student assessment committee then meets to make recommendations for the subsequent 
year's placement for each student identified potentially eligible by tite test or teacher checklist. The 
district has instructed the schools to give greater weight to the test scores. 
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Chapter 1 ESL selection is quite different, ami only a few students are selected each year. To 
be selected, the LEP student also must be receiving district-funded ESL and must have been doing % 
for at least the past two years. In addition, the student must be making significantly slower-than- 
average progresr in mastering English than other students who had comparable levels of English upon 
their enrollment, as measured by the language services staff during their semi-annual progress 
assessments. Third, the student must be recommended by the ESL instructor. Students who meet 
those criteria are automatically placed in a second period of ESL funded by Chapter 1. These 
"donble-dose" ESL students' progress is to be reassessed at least quarterly by language services staff. 

Summary of recommended selection procedures. We do not recommend the use of 
English-language achievement tests for LEP students because little information is available on the 
impact of language deficits on those test scores and how long that impact lasts. We recommend that 
districts select LEP students for Chapter 1 using combinations of these alternative methods until those 
students are judged to be fluent in English, as determined by their scores on English-language- 
proficiency tests and as demonstrated in their classroom performance. 
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Aid for Families with Dependent Children 
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Basic Inventory of Natural Language 
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no 
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I 
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| • llo5 
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Teachers of English to Students of Other Languages 
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DISTRICT M 



Introduction 

This urban district, located in one of the nation's fastest growing counties, contains a 
few pockets of middle class neighborhoods amidst expanses of low-income housing. The district is 
one of 49 in its county, some of which are quite wealthy but most of which are not. The district is 
operating under a court-ordered desegregation plan that has led to the creation of magnet 
programs at two large, primarily Hispanic elementary schools one magnet emphasizes 
computers and the other has an extensive arts program. While successful in attracting non- 
Hispanic students to those schools, pressures within the district are leading to creation of paired 
magnet schools in non-Hispanic neighborhoods to attract Hispanic students to those areas. 

The district operates 26 K-6 elementary schools and six grade 7-8 junior high schools. 
Four schools include pre-Kindergarten programs, and 11 schools (eight elementary, three junior 
high) include bilingual centers. The district's K-6 public school membership for 1989-90 was 
19,297. 

Chapter 1 serves approximately 7,700 students in grades K-6 with assistance in 
reading, higher-level thinking skills, and in speaking and writing standard English. Eighteen of the 
public elementary schools have Chapter 1 projects. The state also funds a compensatory education 
program that serves about 5,500 additional students in grades K-6. 

In 1988, there were 2,125 identified LEP students in the district. That number grew to 
2,540 in 1989, and stood at 2,666 in 1990. In this period, the district's enrollment as a whole stayed 
fairly constant. 

LEP students speak 19 different primary languages. Of the 2,666 LEP students, the 
overwhelming majority, 94 percent, had Spanish as their primary language. For all but about 1 
percent of the balance, 2 percent spoke Cambodian, 2 percent Lao, and 1 percent Arabic. 

About 13,000 students (55 percent) in the district qualify for free or reduced-price 
lunches. Across elementary schools, the percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-priced 
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lunches ranges from 21 percent to 99 percent; 12 elementary schools have 75 percent or more 
students who qualify, which makes their schools eligible for the Chapter 1 school-wide project 
option. 

As a measr-e of overall educational deprivation in the district, cn the 1989 California 
Achievement Test administered district-wide, only kindergarten children had an average Normal 
Curve Equivalent (NCE) score above 50 for reading; for grades 1-6, the reading NCEs ranged 
from 43 to 45. Math scores were somewhat better; in grade 1, the average NCE was 54, and the 
NCEs for the other grades were around 50. However, scores for LEP students are not included in 
those averages. Spanish-speakers take another test, and other LEP students are excluded from 
testing altogether. 

LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. The SEA has published several policy statements 
related to identification of LEP students. With one of the largest numbers and percentages of 
LEP students in the country and faced with a large number of often very small school districts, the 
SEA has taken a leading role. 

All students are required to have a home language survey signed by parents on file. 
Each student with a language other than English on the home language survey is to be assessed 
within 30 days of enrollment. The oral English proficiency of students whose parents report any 
language but English on the home language survey is to be assessed with a state-designated 
instrument. State approved tests for speaking and comprehension include: BINL (K-12); BSM 
I/n (K-12); IPT I/n (K-12); LAS I/H, forms A and B, and the short form (K-12); Pre-LAS (ages 
4-6); and QSE (K-6). An English reading and writing skills assessment is required for students in 
grades 3 and above who are rated as LEP on their oral skills alone; districts can also require 
reading and writing assessments for students in lower grades. It is up to districts to establish a 
process for assessing reading and writing skills. 

Students in grades K-2 are considered to be English proficient if they score fluent on 
oral assessment, unless they score below district-established standards on optional (at these 
grades) reading or writing assessments. For grades 3-12, students are considered to be English 



proficient if they are rated as fluent on oral assessment and are above the district's reading and 
writing standards. 

The state issued an official program advisory in 1988 regarding selection of LEP 
students for Chapter 1. The program advisory for the most part restates federal law that 
assessment for Chapter 1 must be based on academic performance, not English language 
deficiencies. The SEA recommends native language testing, examination of academic history, 
observation, and other informal assessment methods. In addition, the SEA points out that 
Chapter 1 can supplement the ESL or other language services the student is already receiving if 
the student is not making progress. 

The SEA uses a consolidated compliance review in which several specialty funded 
programs are monitored, including Chapter 1, State Compensatory Education (SCE), and State 
programs for LEP students. For Chapter 1 and SCE f monitors address the following relevant 
points: 

a Each participant's needs have been consistently identified annually and 
assessed with objective educational criteria established by the district. 

■ Documentation for puolic school participants is on file at each site. 

« Chapter 1 funds are used to provide supplemental educational services to LEP 
and/or handicapped students when they meet the criteria for Chapter 1 
participation. 

For state programs for LEP students, the monitors review that the district has 
properly identified, assessed, and reported all students who have a primary language other than 
English and are LEP. They also review whether there are adequate basic and supplemental 
resources to provide each LEP student with bilingual learning opportunities in an appropriate 
program to sustain academic achievement and that the provision of these services is not contingent 
upon receipt of state or federal categorical aid funds. 

Coordination between ^he SEA offices administering programs for LEP students and 
Chapter 1 appears to be limited; for the most part, the Chapter 1 office has left questions about 
services to LEP students up to the bilingual office. While noting the issues, the Chapter 1 office 



believes they are essentially local compliance concerns and they can deal with outstanding 
problems during monitoring visits rather than having to specify details in advance. 

Local Polkas and Procedures on LEP Student Identification. For initial 
identification of language minorities, every student is to have on file the results of a home 
language survey. If the home language survey indicates any language other than English as 
primary, then the student is given the LAS levels I or II. For students in grades K-2, a score of 
one, two, or three on the LAS qualifies a student as LEP; a score of four or five on the LAS 
designates full English proficiency. Students in grades 3*6 who score one, two, or three on LAS are 
labeled as LEP and offered bilingual services. If students are rated four or five on the LAS, then 
the district looks at their CAT scores. If CAT test scores are below the 36th percentile on any 
subscale, then the students are labeled LEP and offered bilingual services. If the students score at 
the 36th percentile or above, they are labeled English proficient. 

A student may be reclassified from LEP to English proficient who: (1) receives a 
rating of four or five by the teacher using the student oral language observation matrix; (2) 
receives grades of C or better for three quarters in reading, language arts, and math and has skills, 
as rated by the classroom teacher, comparable to those of English speakers; (3) scores a four or 
five on the LAS; (4) produces a writing sample comparable in performance to English speakers 
(grades 3-6); (5) scores in the 36th percentile or higher on the CAT in reading, math, language 
arts; gflcj (6) has parental approval for reclassification. 

Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. To be eligible for 
Chapter 1, a student in a project school must score at the 49th percentile or lower on the CAT or 
La Prueba's total reading or total mathematics tests. These tests arc administered in spring to 
students in grades 1-6. If a student is new to the district or has no CAT score, a score in the 49th 
percentile or lower in total reading or total mathematics on La Prueba, for Spanish speakers, or 
the WRAT, for English speakers, can be used to determine eligibility. Students who speak 
languages other than Spanish or English are given English tests or, if there is a statement from the 
child's teacher that the child cannot take an English test, teacher judgment is used to determine 
Chapter 1 eligibility. 

At each of the schools, staff reported that a few borderline students were served or 
not, despite the WRAT or La Prueba test results, because the teachers felt the tests did not 
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accurately reflect the students' achievement. There were also concerns among school staff that the 
different tests were not measuring the same points The WRAT, in particular, was seen as testing 
objectives that were not particularly relevant to the curriculum. While La Prueba was seen as a 
better curriculum match than the WRAT, it and even the CAT were seen as not matching the 
curriculum as well as desired. Regardless of these doubts, the personnel at these schools indicated 
they follow district procedure Tor Chapter 1 selection in most cases, and that district procedures 
were followed in all cases where selection was based on a CAT score. 

Up through 1988, the district automatically identified LEP students as being eligible 
for Chapter 1. The 1988 state program advisory discussed above led to revising Chapter 1 
selection procedures for LEP students and assessing the needs of LEP students as individuals 
rather than as a group. 

The Chapter 1 Program 

Of the 26 public elementary schools in the district, 18 have Chapter ) programs. Most 
of the schools with qualifying levels of poverty in their attendance areas (i.e., 75% or more on free 
or reduced-price lunch) have adopted a Chapter 1 school-wide project. 

Typically, supplementary instructional services are provided by aides assigned to 
individual teachers in an in-class setting. The Chapter 1 program stresses reading, higher-level 
thinking skills, and speaking and writing standard English. Instructional aides are assigned to 
individual teachers in regular or bilingual replacement classes and work three to six hours per day 
depending on the number of eligible students in the class. The aides work with individual students 
or small groups on teacher-directed tasks. In most schools, aides provide supplemental services in 
the student's primary language when necessary. 

Several of the schools, including two visited for this study, have computer labs. 
Although the labs were not established specifically for Chapter 1, they are used by Chapter 1 
students for basic skills drill and practice. The Chapter 1 program in the visited schools 
emphasizes student motivation and self-esteem as well as academic growth. 



Programs for LEP Students 

LEP services are provided in all grades, FK-8. Generally services are more 
concentrated in the earlier elementary grades, because the district's emphasis is on having students 
move into regular classrooms in about three years. Still, because of the new students who have 
been coming to the district and because not all LEP students make the transition in three years, 
LEP services are needed at all grade levels. 

The district uses two bask approaches for organizing the instruction of its LEP 
students. Bilingual centers in eight of the elementary schools are designed as replacement 
programs in Spanish, geared primarily to students in the early elementary grades but available to 
students in all grades. The primary methol is transitional bilingual education. Hie bilingual 
classrooms are a full replacement of the regular English classroom for Spanish-speaking students, 
offering the same curriculum with parallel primary-language materials. Students are transported 
from their own attendance areas to the bilingual centers. All bilingual center schools also provide 
Chapter 1 services. 

The second approach is the individual learning plan (1LP). ILPs are used for LEP 
students who speak a primary language other than Spanish, have Spanish as a primary-language 
and parents who do not want them in a bilingual classroom, or who have too much English 
proficiency to require bilingual services but not enough to survive in an English-only classroom. 
ILP students may receive services in several different ways, depending on the needs of the students 
and the school's resources. Services may include pull-out from the regular classroom to work with 
an ESL aide; individual bilingual instruction by a teacher, tutor, or instructional team; or use of 
primary-language instructional materials. 

Hie LEA has had a formal board policy since 197/ that it has a "responsibility to 
provide non-English speaking and limited-English speaking students. ..an educational program 
which would aid in the development of their individual talents, needs, aspirations, and an 
appreciation of their cultural background." 
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Chapter 1 Services for LEP Students 

Hie district provides the same or similar Chapter 1 services to all identified students 
regardless of language status. Spanish-speakers receive Chapter 1 supplementary instruction in 
math, reading, or language arts in a bilingual setting at the beginning, usually in the early grades* 
As their English improves, they receive more of their basic skills instruction in English. For non- 
Spanish LEP students. Chapter 1 instruction is in supported English with a strong ESL 
component— the numbers of these children are small. 

However, in one school (a non-school-wide project school), LEP children in bilingual 
classrooms did not receive Chapter 1 instructional services, regardless of their need and eligibility, 
while ELP LEP students did receive those services. School staff explained this by saying their 
resources were limited and they had to determine who would be likely to benefit most from the 
instruction; they also pointed out they were short on qualified staff and that they did provide the 
same Chapter 1 -funded supporting services to LEP and English-proficient students. 
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DISTRICT A2 



Introduction 

This large, urban, poor district faces all of the problems common to such districts and 
additional problems caused by rapid growth, a high proportion of LEP students, and very high 
mobility rates, particularly among the Hispanic population. For several schools, the student 
turnover rate for the year is greater than 100 percent, and in one visited school, the rate was 
reported to be about 150 percent. 

Approximately 150 schools in the district serve 116,000 K-12 students. Of the 108 
elementary schools, 37 have Chapter 1 programs; another 14 schools have state-funded 
compensatory education (SCE) programs, and most also have state-funded innovative projects. Of 
the Chapter 1 schools, 22 are school-wide projects. Out of about 70,000 elementary school 
students, 19,000 are served in Chapter 1 and over 6,000 are served in SCE. 

There are approximately 22,000 LEP students in the district (about 19 percent). 
Spanish is the predominant language (about 12,000 students). Southeast Asian languages are 
primary for over 7,000 students, and the additional 3,000 LEP students represent various other 
language backgrounds. 

The district currently has eight newcomer centers to serve recent immigrants - three 
high schools, two junior high schools, and three elementary schools. The newcomers centers are 
housed within school buildings with large numbers of LEP students. Students are assigned to these 
centers for short periods, seldom more than a few months, to learn survival English and 
appropriate school behavior. The district believes the secondary school centers are particularly 
important because it is receiving up to 1,000 secondary students each year who have little or no 
English proficiency and often little formal schooling. 
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LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 



State Policies and Procedures. The State Education Agency (SEA) has published 
several policy statements related to identification of LEP students. With one of the largest 
numbers and percentages of LEP students in the country and faced with a large number of often 
very small school districts, the SEA has taken a leading role. 

Ail students are required to have a home language survey signed by parents on file. 
Each student with a language other than English on the home language survey is to be assessed 
within 30 days of enrollment. The oral English proficiency of students whose parents report any 
language but English on the home language survey is to be assessed with a state-designated 
instrument. State approved tests for speaking and comprehension include: BINL (K-12); BSM 
l/II (K-12); IPT I/II (K-12); LAS I/il, forms A and B, and the short form (K-12); and Pre-LAS 
(ages 4-6); QSE (K-6). An English reading and writing skills assessment is required for students 
in grades 3 and above who are rated as LEP on their oral skills alone; districts can also require 
reading and writing a sessments for lower grades. It is up to districts to establish a process for 
assessing reading and writing skills. 

Students in grades K-2 are considered to be English proficient if scoring fluent on oral 
assessment unless they score below district-established standards on the optional (at these grades) 
reading or writing assessments. For grades 3-12, students are considered to be English proficient if 
they are rated as fluent on oral assessment and score above the district's reading and writing 
standards. 

The state issued an official program advisory in 1988 regarding selection of LEP 
students for Chapter 1. The program advisory restates federal law that assessment for Chapter 1 
must be based on academic performance, not English language deficiencies. The SEA 
recommends native language testing, examination of academic history, observation, and other 
informal methods of assessment. In addition, the SEA points out that Chapter 1 can supplement 
the ESL or other language services the student is already receiving if the student is not making 
progress. 
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The SEA uses a consolidated compliance review in which several specially funded 
programs are monitored together, including Chapter 1, SCE, and state programs for LEP students. 
For Chapter 1 and SCE, monitors address the following relevant points: 

■ Each participant's needs have been consistently identified annually and 
assessed with objective educational criteria established by the district. 

■ Documentation for public school participants is on file at each site. 

■ Chapter 1 funds are used to provide supplemental educational services to LEP 
and/or handicapped students when they meet the criteria for Chapter I 
participation. 

For the state programs for LEP students, the monitors review that the district has 
properly identified, assessed, and reported aU students who have a primary language other than 
English and are LEI\ They also review whether there are adequate basic and supplemental 
resources to provide each LEP student with bilingual learning opportunities in an appropriate 
program to sustain academic achievement and that the provision of these services is not contingent 
upon receipt of state or federal categor ^al aid funds. 

Coordination between the SEA offices administering programs for LEP students and 
Chapter 1 appears to be limited; for the most part, the Chapter 1 office has left questions about 
services to LEP students up to the bilingual office. While noting the issues, the Chapter 1 office 
believes they are essentially local compliance concerns and they can deal with outstanding 
problems during monitoring visits rather than having to specify details in advance. 

Local Policies and Procedures on LEP Student Identification, Identification 
procedures follow state guidelines closely. Each student is to have a home language survey on file. 
If a language other than English is specified, then the student's oral English-language proficiency is 
assessed using the IPT. (Students from a Spanish-language background who are not fluent in 
English are given the Spanish version of the IPT to determine their level of primary language 
fluency.) In addition, students who are rated as English-proficient on the IPT have their reading 
and writing proficiencies assessed in grades 3 and higher using CTBS/U or, in a few cases, La 
Prueba. Although the district has 10,000 non-Spanish speaking LEP students, it does not use 
primary language tests to assess them. 
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Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. Chapter 1 selection 
is based primarily on standardized achievement test scores. Each spring English-proficient 
students take the CTBS/U. Scores in the 49th percentile or lower on reading or math determine 
eligibility for Chapter 1 services. Beginning in 1991-92, the district will change to an abbreviated 
form of the Stanford Achievement Test, which it believes matches the curriculum better. For 
kindergartners, a locally developed checklist that includes reading and math skills keyed to the 
district's curriculum is used instead of a standardized test. 

Students who are new to the district and who are fluent in English are given the 
CTBS/U in Chapter 1 schools if they do not have a recent, comparable test score. 

Until 1988-89, the district had automatically identified all LEP students as eligible for 
Chapter 1 if they attended a Chapter 1 school. This practice was based on the assumption that a 
lade of English-language proficiency was evidence of a substantial educational disadvantagement 
When told by the U.S. Department of Education that such a universal determination of eligibility 
on language was inappropriate, the district looked for alternatives to identify the educationally 
disadvantaged among the LEP students. 

District staff do not feel any of the currently available achievement tests in Spanish 
are comparable enough to the CTBS/U, the test used for students who are fluent in English, to be 
valid in determining Chapter 1 eligibility. La Prueba is administered to Spanish-speaking students 
in bilingual education classrooms but the results are not used for Chapter 1 selection or 
assessment In addition, no tests were considered appropriate for the 40 percent of the district's 
LEP students who speak a language other than Spanish. As a result, the district developed a 
teacher checklist for determining the eligibility of LEP students for Chapter 1 or SCE. 

The teacher checklist is to be filled out at least annually for all students who are 
judged to have insufficient English proficiency to be tested in English and who have been formally 
identified as LEP. The most recent version of the checklist, which was still being reviewed 
internally and externally at the time of the site visit, asks four questions about each student. The 
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teacher notes agreement or disagreement with the statement separately for the student's reading 
and math skills. The four statements are: 

. Considering the age of the student, the current recommended I instnK^ional 
placement is below the grade level normally recommended for children of the 
same age (Le., the student is "over age" for the recommended placement). 

. The student (including a student on waiver) [Le., a student whose parents would 
not app^e bilmgul instruction] is receiving instruction in the English 
ISiguTgeTnd is notprogressing satisfactorily and/or is working below grade 
level. 

. The student is receiving instruction in the primary language and is not 
progressing satisfactorily and/or is below grade level 

. The student is receiving ELEPS (English for LEP Students) [the < ^trict's ESL 
program] instruction and is not progressing satisfactorily and/or is working 
below grade level. 

Agreement with any one statement identifies the child as eligible for Chapter 1 
assistance in reading, math, or both as appropriate. 

Principals and staff in the visited schools reported that 90-95 percent of LEP students 
would probably be identified as eligible for Chapter 1 in their schools using this checklist. While 
lower than the 100 percent who were automatically determined to be eligible prior to the current 
year the figure is much higher than for English-proficient students. Staff see this as a function of 
the other characteristics of the students who are LEP, particularly their mobility and level of 
poverty. 



The Chapter 1 Program 



The district uses in-class aides for direct assistance to eligible Chapter 1 students, with 
resource teachers supporting the aides. Chapter 1 instruction is seen as fully supplemental to the 
content of the curriculum. Most Chapter 1 students receive services in their regular classroom. In 
some schools with computer labs, students can also be pulled out for lab sessions. The great 
majority of the Chapter 1 budget is spent on instructional assistants who are assigned to classroom 
teachers. These teachers may be in regular or bilingual replacement classrooms. 
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Within the classroom, the instructional assistants work with students on 
understanding the content of the instruction* For LEP students, content may include ESL as well 
as integrated language arts or mathematics. In schools with concentrations of LEP students, most 
of the instructional assistants are bilingual and all have had training in ESL techniques. 

Two of the schools visited were school-wide projects, and one of those was also an 
"academy* magnet (where students proceed at a more individualized pace through an integrated 
curriculum). Across the district, 22 of the 37 Chapter 1 schools qualify for the school-wide project 
option based on the percentage of students in poverty as measured by eligibility for free or 
reduced-price lunch. 

Programs for LEP Students 

Schools with high concentrations of LEP students provide transitional bilingual 
programs with an objective of placing students in English-only classrooms as quickly as possible. 
Where there are insufficient concentrations of LEP students in a language group to implement 
bilingual replacement programs, or for students on waivers, ESL is used and each child has an 
individual learning plan. 

Availability of appropriate staff is a problem, as the LEP population is growing 
relatively faster than enrollment as a whole. Despite recruiting nationally, the district is reporting 
increasing shortages of bilingual certified staff. 

The district sees primary language instruction and ESL as approaches not programs. 
Most notably reflecting this perspective, the classroom teachers serve as the ESL teachers. 
Because there are so many LEP students in the district, ESL is taught in bilingual classes and it is 
taught in both regular English and sheltered English; ESL is part of the standard program. 

The district has two new Title VII projects, one focusing on dropout prevention in a 
middle school and the other using sheltered English in selected elementary schools. Hie state's 
gifted and talented program also provides funding for a special project for gifted LEP students. 
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The district has had formal policies supporting bilingual education for LEP students 
since at least 198 1. Hie intensity of that support has varied over the past decade, depending on 
superintendents, funding, and other factors. At the current time, district-level personnel appear 
highly supportive, but some school-level staff were actively hostile to primary language instruction, 
preferring immersion and structured English over bilingual education or even ESL. Most school 
staff interviewed, however, felt that bilingual education and ESL had an appropriate role. The 
emphasis in the district was for rapid transition to English; ever those supporting bilingual 
education saw it as a tool for achieving Aill English proficiency with little concern for primary 
language maintenance. 



Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

Although the language of instruction may not be English, Si? students generally 
receive the same level and content of Chapter I support as English-proficient students. Hie 
exception comes in the ESL instruction, where Chapter 1 can be used o assist the student in 
learning oral English. Chapter 1 ESL in this district is not a distinct program, however; it is simply 
a supplement for the eligible Chapter 1 student who is having trouble in the regular classroom. 
The purpose, at least over the long run, is to assist the student's mastery of English-language arts, 
and ESL is seen as one way of accomplishing that goal. 

Coordination at the district level between the Chapter 1 and LEP programs is good. 
Hie programs are in the same division and weekly meetings involve both program administrators. 
The programs submit a joint application to the state for funding, and the state includes both 
programs in its coordinated compliance review process. According to district personnel 
coordination appears to have improved in the past year or so. In part, this improvement stems 
from the U.S. Department of Education's criticism of the previous Chapter 1 selection practices 
for LEP students, which forced the programs to develop a joint solution to this problem. 

At the school level, coordination occurs on a person-to-person level and through the 
principal's office. In the visited schools, coordination was not a concern. Staff in both programs 
saw themselves as offering one program with support for individuals with needs. 
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DISTRICT A3 



Introduction 

This large urban district is located in one of the nation's fastest growing regions. 
While there are many areas of wealth in the city, surrounding districts tend to be wealthier on the 
whole and lack many of the urban problems of this district. The district is under a desegregation 
plan resulting from suits by Hispanic parents who believed their children were denied access to 
special programs because of neighborhood segregation patterns. The results of this court order 
have greatly affected the operation of the district's schools and pupil assignment practices. 

The district has 25 K-5 elementary schools, seven 6-8 middle schools, and eight 9-12 
high schools. The average daily attendance (ADA) is 28,600. For the K-5 population, the ADA is 
about 14,400; among elementary schools, the enrollments range from approximately 250 to 750. 

The district uses Aid for Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) counts to 
determine Chapter 1 service areas. Across the district, about 13 percent of students qualify for 
AFDC, with elementary school percentages ranging from 4 percent to 42 percent. About 5,300 
elementary students (37 percent) are eligible for free or reduced-price lunches. 

Chapter 1 or state compensatory education (SCE) services are offered in grades K-12, 
but most are concentrated in elementary schools. Seventeen elementary schools, two middle 
schools, and one high school have Chapter 1 programs. 

LEP students are found at all grades but are concentrated at the elementary levels. 
District personnel indicated they are seeing more and more students (primarily Mexicans) at 
higher grade levels who have no English and little or any schooling. 

By one restrictive definition (i.e., those who require primary-language instruction) 
about 1,250 elementary students, or around 8 percent, have substantial English-language 
deficiencies. The great majority of these are Spanish speakers (1,111) with others speaking 
Vietnamese (123), Mandarin (10), or Cambodian (6). 
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By a less restrictive definition, which includes all formally identified LEP students, the 
district counted 3,144 students in grades K-5 (22 percent) across more than 25 language groups. 
By language group, these included Spanish (2,497), Vietnamese (256), Portuguese ( 1 15), Mandarin 
(36), Cantonese (31), with other languages having fewer than 30 students each. In the elementary 
grades, the greatest number of LEP students are found in kindergarten (678) and the count 
decreases each year until grade 5 (355). 

LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. The SEA has published several policy statements 
related to identification of LEP students. With one of the largest numbers and percentages of 
LEP students in the country and faced with a large number of often very small school districts, the 
SEA has taken a leading role. 

All students are required to have a home language survey on file that is signed by 
parents. Each student with a language other than English on the home language survey is to be 
assessed within 30 days of enrollment. The oral English proficiency of students whose parents 
report any language but English on the home language survey is to be assessed with a state- 
designated instrument. State approved tests for speaking and comprehension include: BINL (K- 
12); BSM I/II (K-12); IPT 1/n (K-12); LAS 1/H, forms A and B and the short form (K-12); Pre- 
LAS (ages 4-6); and QSE (K-6). An English reading and writing skills assessment is to be 
conducted for students in grades 3 anc above who are rated as LEP on their oral skills alone. It is 
up to districts to establish a process for assessing reading and writing skills. 

Students in grades K-2 aie considered to be English proficient if scoring fluent on oral 
assessment unless they score below district-established standards on optional (at these grades) 
reading or writing assessments. For grades 3-12, students are considered to be English proficient if 
they are rated as fluent on oral assessment and they score above the district's reading and writing 
standards. 

The state issued an official program advisory in 1988 regarding selection of LEP 
students for Chapter 1. The program advisory restates Federal law that assessment for Chapter 1 
must be based on academic performance, not English-language deficiencies. The SEA 
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recommends native language testing, examination of academic history, observation, and other 
informal assessment methods. In addition, the SEA points out that Chapter 1 can supplement the 
ESL or other language services the student is already receiving if the student is not making 
progress. 

The SEA uses a consolidated compliance review in which several specially funded 
programs are monitored together, including Chapter I, SCE, and state programs for LEP students. 
For Chapter 1 and SCE, monitors address the following relevant points: 

■ Each participant's needs have been consistently identified annually and 
assessed with objective educational criteria established by the district. 

■ Documentation for public school participants is on file at each site. 

■ Chapter 1 funds are used to provide supplemental educational services tu LEP 
and/or handicapped students when they meet the criteria for Chapter 1 
participation. 

For state programs for LEP students, the monitors determine whether the district has 
properly identified, assessed, and reported all students who have a primary language other than 
English and are LEP. They also review whether there are adequate basic and supplemental 
resources to provide each LEP student with bilingual learning opportunities in an appropriate 
program to sustain academic achievement and that the provision of these services is not contingent 
upon receipt of State or Federal categorical aid funds. 

Coordination between the SEA offices administering programs for LEP students and 
Chapter 1 appears to be limited; for the most part, the Chapter 1 office has left questions about 
services to LEP students up to the bilingual office. While noting the issues, the Chapter 1 office 
believes they are essentially local compliance concerns and they can deal with outstanding 
problems during monitoring visits rather than having to specify details in advance. 

Local Policies and Procedures on LEP Student Identification. All new students in the 
district report to a central enrollment center for assessment and assignment to schools. As part of 
the assessment, the dominant language of the student is determined. All students are to have the 
results of a home language survey on file. If the home language survey indicates any language 
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other than English as dominant, then students are to be administered the LAS to classify them as 
either non-English proficient (NEP), limited-English proficient (LEP), or fully English proficient. 
In addition, the enrollment center assesses the student's appropriate skill/grade level through 
tests, including the MAT and a variety of foreign language testr and an inventory of previous 
schooling. As part of the court ordered desegregation plan, the enrollment center also assigns 
students to schools based on race/ethnicity, available space, and residence. 

For reclassification from limited to fully English proficient, students must: ( 1) receive 
a teacher evaluation on the student oral language observation matrix with ratings of four or five; 
(2) score four or five on the LAS; (3) produce a writing sample comparable in performance to 
English speakers; (4) score in the 36th percentile or higher on the CTBS reading, math, and 
language arts tests (for students between 32nd and 35th percentile, student appraisal teams can 
override scores); and (5) the student's parents must approve the reclassification. 

Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. In general, students 
in eligible schools who score below the 46th percentile on the CTBS can be served in Chapter 1. 
The CTBS is administered only in the spring; eligibility for students arriving at other time*, can be 
determined through WRAT, MAT, or the Nelson reading test. 

LEP students who have been in an English reading program since the previous 
November are treated as fully English proficient; they take the CTBS and, if scoring at or below 
the 45th percentile, qualify for Chapter 1. Spanish-speaking LEP students who are in a bilingual 
program are tested on the SABE or La Prueba in the spring, with the same percentile cutoff (i.e., 
45) used to determine Chapter 1 eligibility. 

Non-Spanish speaking LEP students who have not been in an English reading 
program since the previous November are given a locally developed achievement test in their 
native language. The district developed this test specifically to meet their understanding of 
Chapter 1 requirements for selecting students for whom a standardized test does not exist. The 
test contains brief sections on math facts and sentence reading. Eligibility for Chapter 1 is 
determined based on the number of items answered correctly. The test was designed to be easily 
translated so it could be used with students in any language; standard versions are currently 
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available in Vietnamese, Portuguese, and a few other languages. The test is administered by 
primary-language speakers. 

Although this test was used in the visited schools, its value was questioned by many of 
the respondents for one or more of the following reasons: 

1. It was too short to assess a student's skills adequately. 

2. It was too narrowly focused; that is, it did not cover all the same constructs or 
even the most important ones that the national tests did. 

3. It was not well matched to the curriculum. 

4. The translations were far too literal-for example, a single-syllable English word 
might emerge correctly as a three-syllable Vietnamese word, which changes the 
difficulty level of the test simply on the basts of language. 

5. The skills measured were of the "basic" variety, even though the Chapter 1 
program was trying to focus more on higher order thinking skills. 

6. It was not clear how the cutoff scores were established and whether those 
cutoffs are equivalent to the 45th percentile on the CTBS. 

The nationally standardized tests were also questioned by some school personnel. 
The main question raked about the CTBS was the extent to which it matched the district's 
curriculum at specific grade levels. In fact, the test scores by grade do support an argument that 
the fourth grade reading test is poorly matched to the curriculum, since each year fourth graders as 
a group score much lower than students in other grades. School personnel also questioned 
whether the other tests used, particularly the WRAT, SABE, and La Proeba, were comparable to 
the CTBS. Teacher judgment is not involved in determining Chapter 1 eligibility for LEP students, 
but a few school-level respondents suggested that teacher judgment might produce a substantially 
different set of eligible students. 

To assign Chapter 1 -eligible students to specific services, the overall level of each 
student's need is assessed based on achievement tests, age/grade discrepancies, grades, and 
teacher judgment. Since school personnel in all but one of the visited schools indicated that all 
eligible students are served in Chapter 1, actual rankings of students by need were not given much 
attention for Chapter 1 placement. The one visited school in which not all eligible students were 
served had a waiting list of about 45 students for a Chapter 1 program serving over 400 students. 
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These students were on a waiting list regardless of their level of neeus; being on the list only meant 
that they had been enrolled after the Chapter 1 slots were filled. 



The Chapter 1 Program 

Chapter 1 or SCE services are offered in grades K-12, but most are concentrated in 
elementary schools. Seventeen of 25 elementary schools, 2 of 7 middle schools, and 1 of 8 high 
schools have Chapter 1 programs. Of the 14,400 elementary students, 4,266 qualify for Chapter 1 
(or SCE). At the elementary level the number of students served differs by grade, from a high of 
846 students in first grade to a low of 577 students in fourth grade. 

At the elementary school level, most schools offer reading, language arts (oral 
expression and writing), and math. The district is trying to move away from using the pull-out 
model, but pull-outs to computer labs are still the most common approach used in math* For 
reading, a combination of resource room pull-outs, in-class instructional assistants, and "push-in" 
models, with the resource teacher effectively teaming with the classroom teacher, are used. The 
district's preference is push-in, but large numbers of instructional assistants are already employed, 
so pull-outs and in-class aides are still used. 

In addition, a few of the schools offer extended-day or extended-year programs which 
provide enrichment activities. Chapter 1 offers "ear,) bird" before-school sessions for elementary 
school students at some schools, and several elementary schools offer Chapter 1 extended-year 
programs in the summer. 

Specific Chapter 1 services are determined for each child at the school level. 
Assignment of students to specific services is a matter of student needs, the programs offered at a 
specific school, and the number of other students who have needs for Chapter 1. For exairple, one 
school reported students with the most needs could actually get three "doses" of Chapter 1 each 
day; (1) before-school, (2) pull-out computer lab, and (3) push-in services. 

In the schools visited, services are based on skills rather than subjects. In two schools 
with lab-type pull-out programs, classroom teachers provided written lists of specific skills for each 
child to work on. For push-ins, teachers and Chapter 1 resource personnel reported meeting 
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weekly or more frequently to discuss needs of individual students and to coordinate their 
approaches. The Chapter 1 bef ore-school programs in two of the visited schools were geared 
toward enrichment activities rather than focusing on specific skills; attendance, while encouraged 
for some students, was voluntary for all. 

Many of the Chapter 1 staff are bilingual, and Chapter 1 services may be provided in 
the students' primary languages or in structured English as required. 

Programs for LEP Students 

The district uses a combination of transitional bilingual education, structured English, 
and ESL to serve LEP students. Some LEP children receive all their subjects in their primary 
language, but more receive primary language instruction in basic skills while receiving sheltered 
English (or even immersion) in one or more other subjects. 

The district has four Title VII grants in various stages, but of more importance is the 
existence of a desegregation plan designed to reduce imbalances due to language and ethnicity. As 
part of this plan, many elementary schools are designated as a language-specific bilingual center 
for Spanish (15 schools), Vietnamese (2 schools), or Portuguese (1 school). In addition, many 
schools also are designated as magnets with special programs to attract other students. 

The district uses two basic approaches for organizing the instruction of its LEP 
students. Bilingual centers in 16 of the elementary schools (2 schools have more than 1 bilingual 
center) are designed as replacement programs in Spanish, Vietnamese, or Portuguese. They are 
geared primarily to students in the early elementary grades but are available to students in all 
grades. The primary method is transitional bilingual education. Students are transported from 
their own attendance areas to the bilingud centers. 

The second approach is the individual learning plan (ILP). ILPs are used for students 
who speak a primary language other than English and who either are not in a bilingual center 
school or have parents who do not want them in a bilingual classroom. 
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Students on ILPs are generally placed in English-only classrooms in their 
neighborhood school (or the school assigned by the enrollment center). Depending on the 
students' individual learning plans and the resources at their schools, they may receive ESL or 
structured English. In a few cases, no language support is provided. 

* 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

No differences in Chapter 1 services were noted for English-proficient and LEP 
students. Although Chapter 1 provides resource teachers and instructional assistants who may 
teach in a student's primary language or in structured English, they are not seen as providing 
language services; rather, they are addressing the academic skills of Chapter 1 -eligible students. 
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Introduction 

This large county school district serves over 70,000 students in the elementary schools. 
In the district, 3,732 of the elementary school students (about 5 percent) are formally identified as 
LEP. LEP students are predominantly Hispanic, with a very small representation of other 
European and Asian languages. In addition, almost 47 percent of the students in the district 
qualify for free or reduced-price lunch. The percentage of students from low-income families in 
schools ranged from 5 percent to 100 percent, with 10 schools having over 75 percent of their 
students from low-income families. 

Of the 97 elementary schools in the district, 74 have Chapter 1 programs and all 97 
have services for LEP students. 

LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. At the time of this study, the SEA had no policies on 
how LEP students should be identified or served in the Chapter 1 program. Since then, as part of 
a consent agreement, the SEA and representatives for parents of LEP students have negotiated 
the development of policies on the identification of LEP students, access to categorical programs, 
and the provision of ESL services. Under the new policies, Chapter 1 district plans must provide 
equal access for eligible LEP students and must incorporate programming and services for these 
students. Regulations for implementing these policies are currently being developed. 

The SEA provides funding for language services for LEP students. The funding is 
part of a weighted formula, with LEP students generating additional funds in the State block grant. 

Local Policies and Procedures on LEP Student Identification. Upon registration, if 
parents report a language other than English spoken in the home, as the child's first language, or 
as the language used in social settings, the student's language proficiency is assessed using a test 



developed by a neighboring district The test is Administered by a bilingual aide. The classroom 
teacher and the aide then discuss the student's English-language skills, look at the results of the 
test, and determine the student's LEP category: 

A no English-language skills, 

B predominant speaker of language other than English, 

C bilingual speaker of English and another language, 

D predominant speaker of English but with facility in another language, and 

E monolingual speaker of English with a foreign language background. 

Those in categories D and E are considered English proficient. 

Several of the bilingual aides mentioned that they do not believe the locally developed 
test is a valuable assessment tool. There is only one version of the test and it does not vary by 
grade level. Students who are being retested may take the same test several times, which was seen 
as jeopardizing the validity of the test score. 

The LAMS test gives more specific information about the skills/needs of a LEP 
student. This test is also administered by the bilingual aide. The LAMS is used to assess skills in 
reading, writing, and oral comprehension. A map of results is completed for each LEP student, 
and teachers address skill areas based on the test results. 

Local Policies and Procedures on Chapter 1 Student Selection. Students must be 
enrolled in a district school for 40 school days before consideration for Chapter 1 selection. 
Students are selected for Chapter 1 based on scores from the CTBS achievement test. Beginning 
next year, the Stanford will be used instead of the CTBS. After the test results are in, the district 
determines a cutoff for Chapter 1 eligibility. This year's cutoff was the 30th percentile for reading 
and the 35th percentile for math. All students in grades 2 or above who score below the cutoff are 
served in the program unless they are exempted or their parents refuse the service. To be eligible 
for Chapter 1 reading services in grade 1, a student also must be a first grade repeater. 

LEP students who are in category C take the CTBS and are selected for Chapter 1 in 
the same way as English-proficient students. 
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LEP students in categories A or B are selected for Chapter 1 reading through an 
alternative process. LEP students are given a LAMS test of language proficiency. This test 
provides information about a student's specifi language skills and needs. If a student is in levels 
one, two, or three on the LAMS and the teacher recommends Chapter 1 services, a referral form is 
completed. The teacher must document the poor academic performance of the student, fill in the 
test data from the LAMS, and meet with the Chapter 1 teacher, administrators, and bilingual aides 
to discuss the appropriateness of Chapter 1 services for the student. If the committee agrees that 
the student could benefit from Chapter 1, he or she is entered into the program. If a LEP student 
is in Category A or B, but scores level four on the LAMS, he or she must take the CTBS to qualify 
for Chapter 1. 

For a sixth-grade LEP student to receive Chapter 1 math (the only grade level to 
receive math remediation) teachers assess the student's math skills on a district-developed criteria 
checklist. If the student has mastered less than 80 percent of the skills on the list, the teacher can 
request that the student be tested on the computational subtest of the Stanford. If the score is 
below the 35th percentile, the student is eligible for Chapter 1 math. 

First grade Category A or B LEP students may be served in Chapter 1 if they were 
retained and their basal placement in the MacMillan reading series is at or below: level four in the 
first nine weeks of school, level six in the second nine weeks, level seven in the third nine weeks, 
and level nine in the fourth nine weeks. If these criteria are met, in addition to the grade retention 
and percentile requirements described above, the grade 1 LEP referral form is completed and the 
committee of teachers and administrators meets to discuss the placement. 

While in theory the process designed to select LEP students for Chapter 1 may 
appear to be an effective means of distinguishing between educational deprivation and language 
deficiency, in practice, almost all category A and B LEP students are receiving Chapter 1 services. 

LEP students in categories A and B may remain in Chapter 1 for no more than two 
years before taking the CTBS. At that point, they must qualify for Chapter 1 by scoring below the 
percentile cutoff. 
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Teachers and administrators felt the burden of assessing the compensatory education 
needs of LEP students in categories A and B was quite small. Because all LEP students are given 
the locally developed test and the LAMS test, the only additional time required for Chapter 1 
assessment was the meeting with teachers and administrators. Typically, they would meet for two 
to three hours to discuss all of the LEP students referred to Chapter 1. 

The Chapter 1 Program 

Over 11,000 students in grades 1-6 were served in Chapter 1 in 1988-89. The Chapter 
1 reading program operates as a pull-out for grades 2-5 and in-class for grade 1. Students in the 
reading pull-out, on average, receive 45 minutes of instruction per day in groups of approximately 
5 students. 

There are 12 grade-6 centers (schools that house only grade-6 students), with a 
Chapter 1 reading/language arts replacement program and a math replacement program. 
Students in the replacement program receive 2 hours of instruction per day in reading/language 
arts and 1 hour per day in math, in ratios of 16 students per adult. 

There is also a Chapter 1 math pull-out available for grade-6 students attending K-6 

schools. 

Many of the Chapter 1 and regular classroom teachers speak Spanish. Moreover, 
Chapter 1 teachers who do not speak Spanish typically have a Spanish-speaking aide who will assist 
by translating for LEP students. 

There is also a State compensatory education program in the district called LIFT. It 
typically serves students who score between the 30th and 45th percentile on the CTBS. It is a 
replacement program serving IS students in grades 4 and 5. The classroom teacher also has a full- 
time instructional aide. Although there is an effort to make the LIFT program and the Chapter 1 
program serve different students, there is some overlap in students served. 
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Bilingual aides provide in-class assistance for all LEP students in the district. These 
aides typically work with three to five classes, spending a portion of every day in each class. For 
LEP students who speak languages other than Spanish, the district attempts to hire part-time 
paraprofessionals who speak the student's primary language. The district employs approximately 
170 full-time instructional aides to serve LEP students. Of those, one is Korean, five to six are 
Vietnamese, and the remainder are Spanish speaking. 

Some regular classroom teachers in grades 1-3 have been trained in providing 
intensive English instruction. This instructional approach includes the use of revised reading 
materials to target the needs of LEP students through a whole-language method. 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

The use of in-class aides for addressing the language needs of LEP students reduces 
the number of pull-outs for any given child and makes coordination between the regular classroom 
teacher and the bilingual aide quite easy. 

The Chapter 1 teachers claim they have not altered their instructional methods to 
serve LEP students; however, there is typically a Spanish-speaking teacher or aide in each Chapter 
1 class to translate for the monolingual LEP students. Chapter 1 and regular classroom teachers 
indicated that they discuss student needs fairly often and claim that coordination is not a problem. 

While no policy in the district restricts the number of categorical programs a student 
may receive, a procedure has been developed to address concerns about multiple pull-outs. If a 
parent or teacher feels a student is being pulled out too frequently (this happens typically for 
speech impaired or other mildly handicapped students), a student service team composed of all of 
the student's teachers as well as a school administrator meet to discuss the student's needs. At 
that point, the student may be exempted from Chapter 1 while continuing to receive special 
education and/or LEP services. 
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Introduction 

The population of this county is increasing rapidly due to the popularity of the region 
and concomitant new development. A parallel increase in the county's student population, and 
specifically the LEP student population, has created problems for the county school system 
because the growth is occurring faster than the expansion of funds, facilities, and staff. 

The socioeconomic status of the county's population is generally low. Based on 
eligibility for free and reduced-price lunch, approximately 30 percent of the students come from 
low-income families. District staff also reported, however, that only 15 percent of the remaining 
70 percent of the population is above average means. In fact, most jobs in the county are blue- 
collar; teachers comprise the largest professional population. 

The district has approximately 16,500 students. The count of students eligible for 
free or reduced-price lunches is 5,023; the figure for the elementary school students is 
approximately 2,800. 

The primary non-English language group in the county is Spanish, although other 
languages are represented, such as French, Haitian and Asian languages. Many of the Spanish- 
speaking families in the area come from Puerto Rico. 

The district's students are served in 12 elementary schools (grades K-5), four middle 
schools (grades 6-8), and three high schools (grades 9-12). Approximately 370 elementary school 
students are identified as LEP; these students are enrolled in five elementary schools that have 
programs for LEP students. Nine of the district's 12 elementary schools offer Chapter 1 services. 
Four elementary schools have both Chapter 1 and LEP services. 
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LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. At the time of this study, the SEA had no policies on 
how LEP students should be identified or served in the Chapter 1 program. Since then, as part of 
a consent agreement, the SEA and representatives for parents of LEP students have negotiated 
the development of policies on the identification of LEP students, access to categorical programs, 
and the provision of ESL services. Under the new policies, Chapter 1 district plans must provide 
equal access for eligible LEP students and must incorporate programming and services for these 
students. Regulations for implementing these policies are currently being developed. 

The SEA provides funding for language services for LEP students. The funding is 
part of a weighted formula, with LEP students generating additional funds in the state block grant. 



Local Policies and Procedures on LEP Student Identification. The identification of 
LEP students is generally begun at the time of student registration. Registrars (school secretaries) 
provide a preliminary language survey to families of incoming students who appear less than 
proficient in English, The survey asks for: 

* the first language the child learned to speak; 

■ the language the child speaks socially; 

« the language most frequently spoken at home; 
a the primary language of the mother; and 

■ the primary language of the father. 

The registrars have been provided some in-service training by two district-level 
resource teachers who have primary responsibility both for testing and for program operations of 
intensive English- The training is intended to help the registrars identify students accurately and 
deal with their families in a sensitive manner. 

One of the resource teachers reviews the preliminary language surveys. The process 
of LEP student identification and referral into the intensive English program continues with tests 
that are administered by the resource teachers. At the elementary school level, four tests, the 
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Shutt Primary Language Indicators Test (SPLIT), the IFT, and the LAB test, levels I (grades K-2) 
and II (grades 3-6), as well as oral interviews conducted by speakers of the student's native 
language make up this process. A score of less than 36 percent on the LAB test indicates a need 
for intensive English services. In addition, entering students whose primary language is Spanish 
are given the SABE to determine skills in reading and mathematics. The rationale for the use of 
so many instruments is to de-emphasize the importance of any one test or interview. 
Cumulatively, the tests result in the classification of students on a scale ranging from L-l (Spanish- 
dominant, English-deficient) to L-5 (English-dominant, Spanish deficient). Those students who 
rank at the L-l or L-2 level are selected for the intensive English program. Explicit parental 
consent is necessary for the student to be enrolled in the program, and the parents may withdraw 
the student at any time. 

The criteria used to enroll students in intensive English also determine their eligibility 
to be exited from the program. A rating of L-3 or better indicates readiness to enter the regular 
classroom program. This is done gradually through a trial mainstreaming process in which the 
students* progress is monitored by the classroom teacher, the intensive English teacher, and the 
district resource teacher to see how the adjustment is proceeding. Only when all parties are 
satisfied that the student will succeed in the regular classroom is the student formally exited. 

The formal exit process requires that a student (after one grading period in the 
regular classroom) receive at least a stanine of four on the total reading portion of the SAT. If this 
is not achieved, the conditionally mainstreamed student is returned to the intensive English 
program. 

Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. The district uses the 
SAT for Chapter 1 student selection. Students scoring at or below the 25th percentile in total 
reading and total math are eligible for services and currently all of these students receive services. 
Those students who rank between the 26th and 49th percentile are also eligible, but are served 
after the priority group based on level of need. The level of need for students scoring between the 
26th and 49th percentiles is based on a multi-criteria teacher checklist. Teachers check off 
behaviors and skills displayed in the classroom, and the scores are weighted. Higher scores 
indicate greater need and students are served from the top down as far as funds allow. The 
checklist was designed by the district to make teacher judgment more objective. 
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Some LEP students have been, selected for Chapter 1 math services based on their 
math scores on the SABE. LEP students are not assessed for Chapter 1 reading until they attain a 
score of L-3 on the scale of English-language proficiency, that corresponds with exit from the 
intensive English program and return to the regular classroom program. 



The Chapter 1 Program 

Chapter 1 serves about 700 students in nine elementary schools. Services consist of 
reading/language arts and math provided in grades 2 through 5. The Chapter 1 program in the 
district was completely revamped based on disappointing test score results in 1989-90. The 
previously existing pull-out program was replaced by computer laboratories staffed by 
paraprofessionals. In the laboratories, Chapter 1 students receive 20 minutes a day of 
individualized computer instruction in reading and/or mathematics assisted by Chapter 1 aides. 
The individualized computer programs allow each student to work at his/her own pace (not self- 
determined, but individually tailored) against his/her own record of progress. (While the software 
used in these labs is available in Spanish and is used in Spanish for adult learners, only the English 
version is used for Chapter 1 students). 

Ongoing communications between Chapter 1 and regular classroom teachers and 
between schools and parents are emphasized. Weekly progress reports and on-request teacher 
conferences are available to parents, although very few of them reportedly take advantage of the 
latter option. Chapter 1 aides and classroom teachers confer every two weeks. Before a student is 
dismissed from the Chapter 1 program, district policy requires that an agreement be signed by the 
principal and the parents. 



Programs for LEP Students 

The locally developed program serving LEP students is called Intensive English; it is 
designed to serve students whose primary home language is other than English and who are 
limited English proficient. Intensive English is funded by the state's formula reimbursement with 
additional expenses assumed by the district. It is an ESL, limited pull-out program in language arts 
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(reading, writing, listening and peaking) designed to provide instruction necessary for the student 
to remain at grade level during the transition from Spanish (or other language) dominance to 
English. The LEP students are pulled out of the regular classroom for the same amount of time as 
the regularly allotted language arts classroom time. Students in kindergarten spend 30 minutes u 
day in the program; students in grades 1 through 3 may spend up to 2 Vt hours a day; and students 
in grades 4 and S may spend up to 2 hours a day. In addition, the LEP students are generally 
placed in regular classrooms where the teachers and/or aides are bilingual. The goals of intensive 
English are: 

■ To enable non- or limited-English-proficient students to become proficient in 
English; 

■ To allow a non- or limited-English-proficient student to remain in the program 
until such time as he/she is able to function independently at his/her proper 
grade level; and 

■ To reduce the language-related drop-out rate in schools. 

Underlying these goals is a basic philosophy that "survival English" should be an early 
goal, and so the primary emphasis is on English for academic survival The district program also 
emphasizes consideration of cultural aspects of the LEP population, both in terms of adjustments 
facing LEP students and contributions they may make to the overall student population. The 
district considers it important to highlight the positive aspects of having students from other 
cultures in the schools. And, within the intensive English program, teachers attempt to address not 
just linguistic but also cultural differences and cultural education. 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

Programs for LEP and Chapter 1 are under the administration of the Director of 
Instructional Programs and it is there that coordination occurs. The two Instructional Resource 
Teachers who handle the testing and conduct day-to-day operations of the LEP program are in the 
same office, and one of them was formerly a Chapter 1 administrator. Although there are 
currently no provisions in place to ensure coordination at the state level between Chapter 1 and 
the program for LEP students, the establishment of such coordination is part of the consent decree 
which is being worked out in the previously mentioned court case. 
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District policy requires that enrollment in intensive English take precedence over 
receiving Chapter 1 services, and that English proficiency be established and evaluated before 
consideration for Chapter 1 services. While it is possible to serve students in both intensive 
English and Chapter 1, several circumstances mitigate against this: 



Chapter 1 aides are not bilingual. 

There is no Spanish version of the SAT to identify students - - (although the 
SABE may be used similarly). 

Both programs are pull-outs and classroom teachers look askance at students 
spending excessive time out of the regular program. 
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Introduction 

This is a large city school district with a total enrollment of 417,000. The district has 
approximately 600 schools of which 491 are elementary schools with a variety of grade 
configurations. 

About 43 percent of the students come from low-income families and 86 percent of 
the students are from minority groups. There is a large and diverse foreign language population 
among the student body. A large Spanish-speaking population lives in the district and there are 
also many other language groups represented in the schools. Approximately 40,000 students in 
grades K-12 are served in programs for LEP students. Primary languages of the students include 
Arabic, Assyrian, Chinese, Greek, Gujarati, Haitian, Creole, Hindi, Italian, Khymer, Korean, 
Laotian, Polish, Romanian, Russian, Spanish, Urdu, and Vietnamese. 

The district is currently undergoing major changes due to a state reform act that 
mandated community control of the schools. Turmoil in the district due to that change has been 
magnified by a major reorganization of the central office. 

LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. The state policy for the identification of LEP students 
mandates a broad three-step process. First, at the time of school registration, likely LEP students 
are identified by the school secretary. Next, a home language survey is completed by the parent to 
determine the student's primary language background. An interview is then conducted to 
determine the oral English proficiency level of each potential LEP student. 

There are two state-wide programs for elementary LEP students, the Transitional 
Bilingual Education program (TBE) and the Transitional Program of Instruction (TPI). The TBE 
program is intended for districts with more than 20 students in one language group and requires a 
certified teacher. If there are less than 20 students in any one language group, either TBE or TPI 
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services are provided. The TPI does not require a certified teacher. The state provides a per- 
student reimbursement for services to LEP students and funds a Reading Improvement program 
with which some schools fund bilingual aides to assist transitional LEP students. 

The only state guidelines for the selection of Chapter 1 students is that there must be 
a cutoff point established by the LEA. Overall, Chapter 1 policies are decentralized, first to the 
LEA and then to the school. 

There is apparently no coordination at the SEA level of services for LEP students and 
Chapter 1 students, although the offices that oversee the administration of the two programs are 
housed within the same administrative unit. 

Local Policies and Procedures on LEP Student Identification. The district follows the 
framework set out by the SEA for identifying LEP students, beginning with a screening process at 
student registration. A home language survey is given to parents. If a student is identified as 
coming from a non-English background, an individual student language assessment is conducted by 
school-level bilingual staff within 10 days school of enrollment. The assessment includes the 
Functional Language Assessment (FLA), which measures the student's listening and speaking 
skills in English, and other measures of the student's reading and writing skills. A student is 
identified as LEP if he/she scores low to moderate on these assessments. The student's responses 
are entered into the on-line computer bilingual information system* 

Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. Chapter 1 students 
are identified based on scores from the Iowa Test of Brsic Skills (ITBS) which is administered 
each spring to students in first grade and above. Students are eligible for Chapter 1 if they score at 
least one year below grade level and are recommended by a teacher and/or principal. 

District-level Chapter 1 staff are aware of the regulation that they must serve LEP 
students on the basis of educational need, not language deficiency. However in general, Chapter 1 
services are no£ available to students enrolled in the full-time bilingual instructional programs, 
The district Chapter 1 coordinator stated that "students who are eligible for state bilingual services 
must receive that first, before they can receive Chapter V Those students who are mainstream ed 
from the bilingual instruction into the regular classroom are then eligible for Chapter 1 services as 
necessary. At the school level, a decision is sometimes made to provide English as a Second 
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Language (ESL) aides through the Chapter 1 project Chapter 1 services are provided to 
mainstreamed LEP students in the same manner as other Chapter 1 students, although teachers 
claim that identification of students in need of services is sometimes a problem because they do 
not consider assessment tools adequate or appropriate. 

The Chapter 1 Program 

Last year, 50,733 elementary school students and 15,600 secondary school students 
were enrolled in Chapter 1 programs. Chapter 1 is a PK-12 program, and about 318 of the 600 
schools participate in Chapter L There is also a "smattering" of ESL under Chapter 1. Chapter 1 
programs are decentralized, and are planned and implemented at the school level Across the 
district, however, reading is the top priority and math is second, although some schools offer a 
combination of reading and math. 

Five elementary schools and one secondary school have Chapter 1 school-wide 
projects. For the remainder of the schools, self-contained classrooms or pull-out programs are 
used. 

The self-contained classroom approach allows participating pupils in pre-school 
through grade eight to receive all of their instruction through one of the following models: 

a half-day structured learning experiences for pre-K and Kindergarten pupils by a 
Chapter 1 teacher; 

« full-day instruction for 38-50 Kindergarten pupils with a locally funded teacher 
and a Chapter 1 teacher; or 

a one classroom of pupils (grade 1-8) divided between a locally funded teacher 
and a Chapter 1 teacher, each having one-half the regular class size. 

Intensive instruction and varied learning activities are provided in these 
environments. Approximately 11,000 elementary school Chapter 1 students are served in self- 
contained classrooms. 

Pull-out programs are provided as supplementary services in a variety of curriculum 
areas. Approximately 35,000 K-8 students are served in pull-out programs. Identified students 
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receive daily instruction in 30-40 minute periods to supplement and support the regular program 
of instruction. Service delivery patterns include: 

s instruction in a computer lab, offering diagnosis, prescription, and evaluation in 
a variety of subjects for groups of 9-24 students; 

■ teacher-directed instruction in various subject areas for groups of 8 to 10 
students; 

■ a basic occupational and skills training program which provides vocational 
experiences for 20-25 students; and 

■ a reading recovery program which provides 30 minutes per day of one-on-one 
tutoring sessions for first-grade pupils. 

Supportive services and special programs (Child-Parent Centers, Follow Through, 
Family Guidance Center, and Parental Involvement and Training) are also provided through the 
Chapter 1 program. 

Programs for LEP Students 

Services for LEP students are provided in grades K-12, and there are 1,200 bilingual 
education teachers in the system to provide these services. The district offers over 300 bilingual 
education programs to approximately 40,000 LEP students. Language services are divided into 
three categories (A, B, and C) depending on the degree to which primary language instruction is 
used. 

Students in category A understand little or no English. These students require 
content area concepts to be developed in the native language while acquiring English language 
skills through ESL instruction. 

Students in category B understand the English used in most familiar and school- 
related settings. These students need content area concepts to be developed initially in the native 
language with a gradual transition from the native language to English. ESL instruction is also 
required. 
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Students in category C understand most English without difficulty. They only 
occasionally require that communications be clarified, restated, or rewritten. These students can 
benefit from academic instruction in English but may require native-language support in a few 
subjects. ESL instruction is also required for these students. 

The bilingual programs in the district are divided into two groups, Transitional 
Bilingual Education (TBE) and Transitional Program of Instruction (TPI). As mandated by the 
State, TBE is intended for groups of 20 or more students with the same primary language. They 
are taught all subjects in self-contained classrooms using primary language instruction (Level A), 
and when they gain some proficiency (Level B) they receive one-half of their instruction in English 
and the other half in their primary language. Students who meet the criteria for Level C are in 
part-time TBE programs and receive ESL and support services. 

When there are fewer than 20 students with the same language background in a 
school, students take part in a TPI. Students receive instruction in science, math, and social 
studies in a pull-out setting from bilingual staff who attempt to use simplified English in instructing 
students but may use native language instruction when needed. ESL instruction is also provided. 
Parents have the option of transferring a student to a school where TBE is offered. 

Students are expected to participate in either TBE or TPI for three years, but may 
stay longer if exit criteria are not met. At the end of each school year, student performance is 
assessed by the bilingual staff, and subsequent placement (in category A, B, C) is based on the exit 
criteria that have been set for each instructional category. When a student has met the exit criteria 
on the ITBS and other measures, he/she is assigned to instructional category GP (General 
Program) and placed into the mainstream classroom. GP students are monitored to assure that 
they are performing adequately in the classroom. If not, assistance is provided, or they may 
reenter a bilingual program. 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

Chapter 1 and programs for LEP students are in two separate, uncoordinated 
departments. As part of the recent cutbacks in staff, the liaison position between Chapter 1 and 
programs for LEP students was eliminated. 
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Chapter 1 services are designed, to a large degree, at the school level. Each school 
submits its own Chapter 1 application which is reviewed by the central office. Therefore, practices 
regarding Chapter ! services to LEP students varied across the visited schools. 

One school used its Chapter 1 funds for augmented staffing in grades 4, 5, and 6 (Le. 9 
the classes were split into two groups each with a separate teacher, and was called the ESEA class). 
Category C LEP students were placed in the class. But the school-level bilingual coordinator 
viewed Chapter 1 as a stigma and expressed some resistance to having the children move into the 
Chapter 1 class. Hie principal, on the other hand, felt she would like to serve LEP students in 
Chapter 1 sooner, but student selection was viewed as a problem because no appropriate tests 
were used in that school for assessing the Chapter 1 needs of LEP students. 

At a second school, bilingual Chapter 1 aides provided services to TBE students in a 
pull-out setting. Students were identified through teacher tests and teacher recommendations. 

At a third school, one in which the language services were primarily ESL pull-outs, 
staff expressed great concern about the difficulty of identi^ing LEP students for Chapter 1 due to 
inappropriate assessment tools. Some LEP students received Chapter 1 services based on teacher 
recommendations, but those classes were not available at every grade level. Further, the Chapter 1 
teacher could only handle a limited number of LEP students in the class and still provide adequate 
service to them and the others. The central problem was expressed by several respondents, *Kids 
may be delayed access to services for a long time because of the time it takes for assessment, and 
to really understand whether the child has a language t sflciency or an educational deficiency.* "No 
two people seem to agree on where we stand and what we should be doing." "Some [LEP students] 
act out in regular class, can't cope, need more support," 

In general, if LEP students are in a full bilingual program, they are not likely to 
receive Chapter 1 services. For those who are mainstreamed, they are just as likely to receive 
Chapter 1 services as English proficient students. However, if a student cannot take the ITBS, it 
may take the teacher as long as two years to determine that the deficiency is in reading and not 
only in language. Further both Chapter 1 and the program for LEP students are typically self- 
contained. At least for Spanish-speaking LEP students, this makes it harder to provide both 
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services to a single student; as a result, non-Spanish speaking LEP students are more likely to 
receive Chapter 1 services because they are in mainstreamed classrooms. 



There is little coordination between Chapter 1 and the programs for LEP students at 
the state, district or school levels. Whatever previous coordination existed at the district level has 
been reduced by recent cutbacks. Coordination is also minimal at the school level but may vary 
from school to school 
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Introduction 

This is a small city school district with six elementary schools. The total enrollment 
($-12) is 5,090 and 1,566 (31 percent) of these receive free or reduced-price lunches. At the 
elementary level the percentage of students on free or reduced-price lunch totals 26.5 percent 
There are 460 students eligible for Chapter 1 services in the district and all are being served. 

The presence of a major university in the district contributes to a wide range of 
foreign languages in the schools. Korean is currently the predominant language of university- 
associated elementary school LEP students. There is also a refugee population in the district 
which includes speakers of Cambodian, Lao, Vietnamese, Chinese, and Spanish. Most language 
services for LEP students are funded by a Federal Title VII grant that was due to run out after the 
school year covered by this study. It was not clear what services the district would offer when that 
occurred. 

All elementary grade level services to LEP students in the district are centralized at 
one school. An estimated 75 percent of the LEP students in the district reside in the attendance 
area served by that school and others are bused there for these services. At the time of court- 
ordered desegregation, the district began busing the children of university students to the primarily 
black elementary school As a result, the black population of the elementary school was joined by 
a population of non-English speakers and the school became a natural "magnet" for LEP services. 



LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. The state policy for identifying LEP students 
mandates a broad three-step process. First, at the time of school registration, likely LEP students 
are identified by the school secretary. Second, a home language survey is completed by the parent 
to determine the primary language background. Third, an interview is conducted to determine the 
oral Engish proficiency level of each potentially LEP student and the interviewer determines the 
student's level of English proficiency. 
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There are two state-wide programs for elementary LEP students, the Transitional 
Bilingual Education program (TBE) and the Transitional Program of Instruction (TPI). The TBE 
program is intended for districts with more than 20 students in one language group and requires a 
certified teacher. If there are less than 20 students in any one language group, either TBE or TPI 
services may be provided. The TPI does not require a certified teacher. The state provides a per- 
student reimbursement for services to LEP students and funds a Reading Improvement program 
that some schools use to fund bilingual aides to assist transitional LEP students. 

There is apparently no coordination at the state level of services for LEP students and 
Chapter 1 students, although the offices that oversee the administration of the two programs are 
housed within the same administrative unit. 

The only state guidelines for the selection of Chapter 1 students are that there must 
be a cutoff point established by the district. Overall, Chapter 1 selection is decentralized, first to 
the district and then to the school. 

Local Policies and Procedures on LEP Student Identification. In the district, the 
identification of LEP students begins in the fall when students who seem to have a problem with 
English are identified at school registration and their families are given a home language survey. 
The registration forms for these students are set aside for review by the LEP program coordinator. 
Following review of the forms, the LEP program coordinator sends each school a list of any 
students who should be tested for English language proficiency. 

LEP students are assessed at the end of each semester using a variety of tests. For 
first graders, the PPVT is used to test English comprehension. Students in grades two through six 
take district-made reading and writing tests. The FLA is used to test vocabulary and structure. 

Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. Students are selected 
for Chapter 1 through teacher judgement, standardized tests, and reading achievement level. At 
the first grade, because there are no standardized test data, teacher judgement may be the sole 
criterion. All of the elementary schools, except the school housing the LEP program, use the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills (UBS). The LEP program school, because of its Title VII grant, uses the 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills ((JIBS), which was previously used district-wide. Teacher 
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assessment of reading achievement determines whether a student is reading at or below 
"anticipated achievement." Performance at a level one or more years below "anticipated 
achievement" indicates a need for Chapter 1 services. 

This selection process may also involve the Building Screening Committee (BSC), one 
in each school, that consists of administrators, teachers, specialists, a psychologist, and a social 
worker. If language is a factor, the bilingual director is also involved. Students are referred to the 
BSC by teachers based on their judgement of the student's performance and teachers may request 
that additional people be added to the BSC for any specific student or situation. The BSC is multi- 
functional; its decisions may include referrals to Chapter 1, language programs, or psychological or 
physical testing, or suggestions of new strategies to be used in the classroom. Once students are in 
Chapter 1, Chapter 1 teachers use a combination of their own judgment, district-made tests, and 
the Stanford Achievement Tests to monitor progress. 

LEP students who choose not to attend the elementary school that houses the special 
language program are assessed and selected for Chapter 1 in the same way as English-proficient 
students. 

The Chapter 1 Program 

Chapter 1 services are provided in three of the six elementary schools in the district, 
and there is also a Chapter 1 high school math program In the elementary schools, grades 1 
through 3 are served by Chapter 1 in reading and math 'Hie program uses* pull-outs. At the 
elementary level, pull-out services are five times per week, hi minutes per day and typically are 
provided to groups of six students or less. Instruction is provided by certified teachers and usually 
includes reinforcement of skills introduced in the regular classroom. 

Programs for LEP Students 

LEP students frequently spend a week or so in the home school before a final 
judgment is made to transfer them to the elementary school with a LEP program. Teacher 
judgment is an integral component in this final decision as is classroom performance. In practice, 
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any student who is not fluent in English and who is reading below grade level is generally identified 
as LEP and transferred. Principals think that this is a better option than retaining the child and 
placing him/her in Chapter 1 - the local perspective is that the language difficulty may be 
deflating test scores, the program for LEP students provides an excellent educational opportunity, 
and that LEP students can "always get Chapter 1 later.* 

In the LEP program, there are four state-funded teachers who provide services in 
language arts, science, art, literature, and reading. These teachers assist students with learning the 
vocabulary and content of instruction by using simplified English and primary-language support 
when needed. 

Under the Title VII grant, students receive at least one half-hour of a pull-out 
bilingual maintenance program in their native language and culture. This part of the program 
includes reading, writing, social studies, and math in 13 different languages. The rational for the 
mixture of simplified English and maintenance bilingual services is that many of these students, 
while they need English to function in school, will be returning to their own countries when their 
parents finish graduate school and should not lose touch with their native languages and cultures. 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

At the LEP program school, only three LEP students have been served by Chapter 1 
in the last four years. There are two reasons so few are served: first, it is general district policy to 
serve a student's language needs before considering academic skills remediation; second, many 
LEP students, particularly those whose parents are graduate students, do not need remediation. 

Coordination of the two programs at the district level is quite poor. The Chapter 1 
director reports directly to the Superintendent of Schools and the Bilingual Director reports to the 
Director of Instruction. The bilingual program seems to operate quite independently from the 
district, perhaps because it is federally funded. There is, in fact, outspoken hostility for the 
Chapter 1 program by the LEP program director and determination on her part not to deal with 
Chapter 1 unless absolutely necessary. 
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DISTRICT C3 



Introduction 

This district is in a far-flung suburb 35 miles from the city center, with a population of 
approximately 12^50. This is an elementary-only district; older students are bused to a 
consolidated high school The school district serves 2,806 elementary school-aged students in five 
K-6 elementary schools, a'.d one junior high school. 

Approximate^ 25 percent (688) of the student population comes from homes in which 
a language other than English is spoken. Spanish is the primary language for 604 of the LEP 
students and the district has approximately 24 other languages represented among the 84 
remaining LEP students. 

Four factors appear to explain the broad range of language backgrounds in the 
district. First, an international center for science is located within the district's catchment area and 
employs personnel from around the world. A second factor in the composition of the LEP 
population is the availability of industrial and agricultural employment. A new influx of rural 
Mexican laborers is now moving into the area. The new immigrants are less educated and less 
wealthy than previous Mexican immigrants who settled in the area a generation ago and has since 
acquired English and American culture. 

Third, in addition to these employment considerations, local churches and social 
agencies have initiated an assistance program for locating and housing non-English speaking 
families in the area. An unexpected result has been the formation of an informal network which 
continues to attract families to the area, particularly from rural Mexico. 

The fourth factor drawing recent immigrants to the area is the large number of 
apartments in the district. Surrounding suburbs are zoned for single-family houses. The 
apartments attract a low-income population. 

As a result of these economic and social factors, many of the non-Spanish speaking 
LEP families are affluent. In addition, there are two distinct Hispanic populations ~ one English 
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speaking and aoculturated, the other Spanish speaking and largely unschooled. Many of the 
economically poorest families in the district are English-speaking and white. 

Based on free and reduced-price lunch figures, low-income enrollment in the district 
is 16 percent. Among the LEP students, eligibility for free or reduced-price lunch is 44 percent. 

Currently, 121 students are enrolled in compensatory education programs. Three of 
the six schools in the district receive Chapter 1 funding, and the district funds a local compensatory 
education program in two additional schools. The Chapter 1 and local compensatory education 
programs are identical except for the funding sources. 

Services for LEP students are provided in grades one through six at grade-specific 
bilingual centers; one elementary school serves as the center for bilingual education for a 
particular grade, serving students from two or more other school areas. Participating students are 
bused to the bilingual center for a half-day program. At the junior high school level a transitional 
bilingual education program is provided for LEP students. 



LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. Hie state policy for identifying LEP students 
mandates a broad three-step process. First, at the time of school registration, likely LEP students 
are identified by the school secretary. Second, a home-language survey is completed by the parent 
to determine the primary-language background. Third, an interview is conducted to determine the 
oral English-proficiency level of each potentially LEP student. 

There are two state-wide programs for elementary LEP students, the Transitional 
Bilingual Education program (TBE) and the Transitional Program of Instruction (TPI), The TBE 
program is intended for districts with more than 20 students in one language group and requires a 
certified teacher. If there are less than 20 students in any one language group, either TBE or TPI 
services are provided. The TPI does not require a certified teacher. The state provides a per- 
student reimbursement for services to LEP students and also funds a Reading Improvement 
program which some schools use to fund bilingual aides to assist transitional LEP students. 
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The only state guidelines for the selection of Chapter 1 students is that there must be 
a cutoff point established by the district. Overall, Chapter 1 selection is decentralized, first to the 
district and then to the school. 

There is apparently no coordination at the SEA level of services for LEP students and 
Chapter 1 students, although the offices that oversee the administration of the two programs are 
housed under the same administrative unit. 

Local Policies and Procedures on LEP Student Identification. LEP students are 
formally identified based on the Language Assessment Survey (LAS). This test is administered by 
bilingual education teachers in kindergarten, or at the time of enrollment, following the home- 
language survey. Students who score four or below on the LAS scale are automatically considered 
LEP and are enrolled in a TBE or TPI program. 

LEP students are retested annually and are exited from the program when they score 
a four or five on the LAS scale. The recommendations of classroom and bilingual teachers are 
also an important consideration in the exit process. 

Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. Students are selected 
for Chapter 1 services based on classroom performance; achievement on criterion-referenced 
tests; scores on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS); and, on request by a classroom teacher, 
decisions by an administrative team. Criterion-referenced tests are administered to students in 
first grade or at the time of enrollment. The ITBS is first administered in the spring of second 
grade and annually thereafter. English-speaking students who score a year below grade level on 
the ITBS are referred for Chapter 1 services and are served on a worst-first basis as determined by 
the test score. Teacher judgment is used to select first graders for Chapter 1 and may also be used 
to refer a student for Chapter 1 when the teacher feels the test score does not accurately reflect 
student achievement. 

LEP students are eligible for Chapter 1 only if they score four or five on the LAS 
scale. At that point, they take the ITBS with the other students and their scores are ranked along 
with iheir English proficient peers. LEP students who score below four on the LAS scale generally 
participate only in the bilingual program. 
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Achievement levels of Spanish-speaking LEP students in reading, math, science, and 
social studies is assessed in Spanish using the La Prueba. However, these data are not typically 
used in Chapter 1 selection. No primary-language tests are used for LEP students who speak 
other languages. 

The Chapter 1 Program 

Chapter 1 instructional services are provided in a pull-out setting and offer reading 
and language arts instruction. The program serves students in grades 1 through 5. Pull-out 
sessions typically last about 30 minutes and are provided in groups of six students or less. All 
instruction is provided by certified teachers. Chapter 1 serves about 60 students, or just 2 percent 
of the enrollment. 

Most of the teachers who work in Chapter 1 are also special education teachers; they 
teach Chapter 1 in the morning and provide special education services in the afternoon. None of 
the district's Chapter 1 teachers is bilingual. 

Programs for LEP Students 

TBE is a replacement program consisting of instruction by bilingual teachers. The 
program consumes half a day but part of that time is devoted to busing some students back and 
forth from the bilingual centers. Students in grades 1 through 6 receive instruction in Spanish in 
reading, mathematics, science, social studies, and also receive ESL instruction. Bilingual teachers 
are responsible for grading LEP students in these subjects. 

The 84 LEP students who speak languages other than Spanish are placed, along with 
Spanish-speaking students, in the TBE classes. 

A new Title VII grant beginning in 1990-91 allows for change and expansion of the 
programs for LEP students. The district will adopt a full-day bilingual education program for 
Spanish-speaking students and will provide ESL services for speakers of other languages. The 
Title VII grant will allow each school to have one bilingual first grade class (out of three total) and 
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one bilingual second grade class (out of two total). Students in third grade and above will be 
served in ESL programs through the use of classroom aides. 

Philosophically, ^he district is committed to a bilingual rather than an ESL approach 
to educating its LEP students, an approach which is being modified only slightly with the new Tit! 4 ; 
VII grant Some of the classroom teachers were not pleased with the old program: first, because it 
takes students out of the classroom for all of their core subjects; second, because it does not have 
sufficient emphasis on learning English and transitioning to the mainstream; and third, because it 
favors Spanish-speaking students over those who speak other languages. One teacher gave an 
example of a third grader who came into the school speaking only German. After 2 months in the 
bilingual program, he was looking at flash cards and saying "libro," "casa," etc. 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

Local policy regarding the eligibility of LEP students for Chapter 1 services has 
recently been revised. In the past, it was explicitly stated that no students could be enrolled in both 
the Chapter 1 program and programs for LEP students. The new policy states that students who 
are receiving bilingual instruction and are also eligible for Chapter 1 may receive Chapter 1 if they 
have a ranking of four or five on the LAS or pre-LAS scale. Under this new policy, three students 
in the district are receiving both bilingual and Chapter 1 services. 

Philosophically, the district is strongly committed to a sequential approach in 
providing language services prior to remedial services. Several conditions must be met for LEP 
students to receive Chapter 1 services: they ..iust score at least a four on the LAS; appropriate 
Chapter 1 services must be available during the half-day the student is in the home school; and the 
classroom and Chapter 1 teachers must agree that Chapter 1 services are more important than the 
stability of an uninterrupted half-day in the regular classroom. Further, since LEP students may 
be exited from language services once they reach level 4 on the LAS, i.e., the students are 
technically no longer limited English proficient, it does not appear that any LEP students receive 
Chapter 1 services in this district. 

Coordination between the regular classroom and the bilingual curriculum has been 
improved by the adoption of the Scott Foresman reading series; it is available in Spanish and 
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English. Using this series in both programs guarantees that students in the bilingual program will 
be reading the same thing as their English-speaking peers. The Foresman reading books make the 
transition for LEP students (at least Spanish-speaking ones) from the bilingual program to the 
regular program easier. 
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DISTRICT Dl 



Introduction 

This is a suburban school district adjacent to a large metropolitan area. While very 
close to an urban center, this town appears quite rural; over time, the city has grown out to meet 
this small town which was once quite distinct from its urban neighbor, A large university is in the 
district's catchment area. 

The LEP population of the district is composed of the children of university students 
and professors, and a small Hmong population. During 1989-90, 88 of the 3,700 students enrolled 
in grades K-6 were identified as LEP. About 580 (or 16 percent) of the district's elementary 
school students receive free- or reduced-price lunch. 

There are seven elementary schools in the district. Four of these schools offer 
Chapter 1 reading and math programs. All of the schools offer ESL services to their LEP 
students. State compensatory education (SCE) funds are available in all of the district's 
elementary schools. In schools that have both Chapter 1 and SCE, staff are typically partially 
funded by both programs. SCE funds also provide math services to some eighth graders. 

LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. Hie state's definition of LEP indicates that a student, 
as declared by a parent or guardian, first learned a language other than English, comes from a 
home where the language u*"ally spoken is other than English, or usually speaks a language other 
than English, and further that the pupil's score is significantly below the average district score for 
pupil's of the same age on a nationally normed English reading or language arts achievement test. 
A pupil's score shall be considered significantly below the average district score for pupils of the 
same age if it is one-third of a standard deviation below that average score. 

In selecting LEP students for Chapter 1, the state's policy indicates that Chapter 1 
programs must assume that LEP students already have sufficient oral English-language skills to 
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benefit from the services provided in English and with materials in English. In addition, LEP 
students must meet all of the existing requirements for Chapter 1 service, and it must be 
determined that Chapter 1 can meet the assessed needs of a particular LEP student. 

Local Policies and Procedures for LEP Student Identification. The state definition of 
LEP is not used in the district. District personnel were not aware that the state defined LEP as 
being from a non-English background and below grade level on a standardized reading or language 
arts achievement test. 

Students are identified for ESL services based on one of several assessment measures: 
IPT, BSM, Carrow, or LAB. An ESL teacher usually administers several of these tests in order to 
determine a student's English language proficiency. Parent and teacher input also come into play 
in determining if a student will receive ESL services. 

Students test out o' ESL based on scores on the same tests that are used for LEP 
identification, although some teachers use the Maculaitis as an exit test. Students typically stay in 
ESL for two years, although older students may take longer than two years in acquiring sufficient 
language to exit ESL. 

Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. Chapter 1 selection 
is based on CAT test scores. Students scoring below the 40th percentile are eligible and are served 
unless the classroom teacher feels they do not require Chapter 1 assistance. For selecting first 
graders for Chapter I, a district-developed test is used since the CAT test is not administered to 
kindergartners, 

LEP students may be eligible for Chapter 1 reading or math after they have acquired 
an established level of English language skill as measured by the tests used to determine English- 
language proficiency. The Chapter 1 and ESL staff worked together to establish English-language 
proficiency levels for students in each grade that must be attained prior to assessment for Chapter 
1 services. Once LEP students reach the prescribed level of language proficiency they are assessed 
for Chapter 1 using the CAT. 

The district policy on serving LEP students in Chapter 1 indicates that student need 
must be caused by educational deprivation, not language deficiency. The district suggests that 
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information on the student's educational needs be gathered from ESL teachers, classroom 
teachers, family members, and educational records in order to determine if a LEP student is 
educationally disadvantaged. However, several Chapter 1 teachers indicated that teacher 
judgment was seldom used in Chapter 1 selection. 

The Chapter 1 Program 

The Chapter 1 program served 440 elementary school students in 1988-89. Chapter 1 
offers reading and math remediation to students in grades 1 through 4 with services provided 
either in a pull-out or in-class setting. In Chapter 1 schools, staff are joint funded by Chapter 1 
and SCE. The SCE program requires that services be provided within the classroom, and SCE 
teachers may serve any student. 

Programs for LEP Students 

The ESL program in this district is a puU-out program. Grade K students typically 
receive 20 minutes of ESL two to five days per week depending on individual need. Older students 
typically get 30 minutes or more of ESL for two to five days, depending on need. Because there 
are not enough LEP students in most schools to warrant a full-time teacher, teachers travel from 
school to school. 

The district is considering altering this program design and placing LEP students in an 
orientation center. If implemented, teachers would not have to travel, and students could get more 
intensive ESL services. 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

LEP students receive the same Chapter 1 services as English-proficient students. 
More LEP students are served through the Chapter 1 reading program than through the math 
program, but this is also true for English-proficient students. 
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Chapter 1 teachers feel that they have not altered their instructional methods to 
accommodate LEP students. At the same time, several of the Chapter 1 teachers felt that serving 
younger LEP students in Chapter 1 was easier than serving the older students because the 
differences in reading level and language comprehension among older students are greater. 

It appears that once they meet the language criteria, most LEP students who score 
below the 40th percentile on the CAT receive Chapter 1 reading services without consideration of 
the source of educational need, be it language or educational deprivation. In the three schools 
visited, 14 of 37 LEP students in grades 1 through 4 were served in the Chapter 1 program. Many 
of those not served in Chapter 1 are from an international background, are associated with the 
university and typically do not require Chapter 1. 

When asked about their ability to distinguish between needs stemming from language 
proficiency and educational deprivation, several teachers felt that they could distinguish based on 
the rate at which students acquired English-language skills. Those LEP students who were very 
slow in learning English, compared to other LEP students with similar backgrounds, were thought 
to be educationally deprived as well as language deficient. 
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DISTRICT D2 



Introduction 

This urban district has a large population of Southeast Asian students who make up 
18.5 percent of the enrollment. There is also a sizeable Hispanic population in the district. Many 
of the Hispanic families are or were migrant agricultural workers. In a district of about 22,000 
elementary school students, 3,672 (about 17 percent) are identified as LEP, and 11,138 (51 
percent) are qualified for free or reduced-price lunch. In each of the past several years, the district 
has enrolled about 500 new LEP students (excluding kindergarten). Of these new students, 85 
percent are Southeast Asian, and 80 percent have been in the U.S. less than six months. 

In 1975, the district signed a consent decree, setting up guidelines for specific 
instructional services to Hispanic LEP students. In addition, there are three Title VII projects in 
the district. One is specifically designed to serve handicapped LEP students. The Title VTI 
projects typically provide bilingual instructional assistants. 

Six schools in the district are designated as centers for teachers of English to speakers 
of other languages (TESOL). These schools are for newly arrived LEP students with little or no 
English language skills. Students receive intensive ESL instruction in an all-day replacement 
program. 

There are 42 public elementary schools in the district, some of which are magnet 
schools. Twenty-two of the public elementary schools have Chapter 1 programs and schools that 
do not have Chapter 1 programs have state compensatory education programs which closely 
parallel Chapter 1. Thirty-six of the elementary schools have programs for LEP students, either 
TESOL replacement or ESL pull-out programs. Two elementary schools in the district offer 
neither Chapter 1 nor services for LEP students. 



LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. The state definition of LEP indicates that a student, 
as declared by a parent or guardian, first learned a language other than English, comes from a 
home where the language usually spoken is other than English, or usually speaks a language other 
than English, and further that the pupil's score is significantly below the average district score for 
pupil's of the same age on a nationally normed English reading or language arts achievement test. 
A pupil's score shall be considered significantly below the average district score for pupils of the 
same age if it is one-third of a standard deviation below that average score. 

In selecting LEP students for Chapter 1, state policy indicates that Chapter 1 
programs must assume that LEP students already have sufficient oral English language skills to 
benefit from the services provided in English and with materials in English. In addition, LEP 
students must meet all of the existing requirements for Chapter 1 service and it must be 
determined that Chapter 1 can meet the assessed needs of a particular LEP student. 

Local Policies and Procedures for LEP Student Identification. The district is well 
aware of the state definition of LEP and uses it. In addition, the district supplements the 
standardized achievement test information with information from the IPT test in determining 
English language proficiency and related language needs. 

Potential LEP students are assessed for eligibility at the TESOL assessment office. If 
a student has a home language other than English, has IPT scores below the acceptable standard 
for grade level, or has a standardized reading or language arts test score more than one-third of a 
standard deviation below the district mean for that age, the student is identified as LEP. 

Students who are non-English speaking typically attend a TESOL center for one to 
two years. TESOL centers do not serve grade K* so these students are ma inst reamed in a regular 
classroom. Kindergarten students may be pulled out for up to half of the school day for ESL 
instruction. At the end of kindergarten, the TESOL center assesses the LEP students to 
determine if they would be better served in the TESOL center or by remaining in the regular 
classroom. 
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The transition from a TESOL classroom to a regular classroom tec rs when the LEP 
students in grades 1-2 achieve SO percent or more of the K*6 learner outcomt in kveis I and II 
established by the district. Students in grades 3-6 must achieve 80 percent of th ■* leai ner outcomes 
in levels I, II, in, and IV. 

LEP students in the regular classroom receive ESL services until they have mastered 
80 percent of the learner outcomes in the appropriate level for their grade, have reading or 
language scores on the SRA above one third of a standard deviation below the mean for their 
grade, and it is determined that the student no longer requires ESL services. 

Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter i Student Selection. Student selection for 
Chapter 1 is based on teacher judgment and SRA test scores. Eligibility for Chapter 1 in grades 2- 
6 is determined by scores on the reading and math portions of the SRA. Students falling below the 
40th percentile are eligible for service, with students below the 30th percentile in composite scores 
determined to be in greatest need of service and therefore given priority. 

To inform teacher judgment, teachers administer a district-developed Chapter 1 
reading and math placement test. Following the test, teachers rank student need from zero to five 
separately for reading and math, with five reflecting greatest need for remediation. While there is 
a matrix to guide teachers in translating level of mastery to the corresponding ranking of need, 
teachers may alter the ranking by plus or minus one point based on performance in the previous 
school year. Students with a combined teacher assessment score in math and reading of over five 
and an SRA composite score below the 30th percentile typically are served in Chapter 1. 
Personnel in some schools indicated that the teacher assessment scale was initially used to place 
students and when SRA scores arrived in the beginning of November, Chapter 1 lists were 
adjusted. 

SRA scores are not available for students in grades K and 1. For Chapter 1 selection 
in kindergarten, the Test for Ready Steps is used to screen students. In grade 1 reading and math, 
the regular classroom teacher indicates the learner outcomes that have been mastered by the 
students as outlined on a district-developed List. 

LEP students must attain a basic level of English-language proficiency i.> be eligible 
for Chapter 1 services. The eligibility for Chapter 1 for LEP students is based on IPT test levels 
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and grade and these test levels are also used to determine whether a LEF student is placed in a 
TESOL center or in a mainstream classroom. To be assessed and served in Chapter 1, LEP 
students in grades 1-6 must attain level C on the IPT, (For grade K, level B must be reached.) 



Once students have sufficient English-language proficiency to be placed in a regular 
classroom with ESL support, they are eligible for Chapter 1 services and are assessed for those 
services in the same way as English-proficient students. 

The Chapter 1 Program 

Hie Chapter 1 program offers reading and math instruction to students in grades K-6. 
Services are offered in pull-outs, computer labs, extended-day, and in-class settings. Even within a 
school, several settings may be used. For example, one school offers in-class math but pulls 
students out for reading assistance. Service delivery models often vary by grade. Extended-day 
programs are typically used for kindergarten students. 

Intensity of services can also vary. In most pull-out programs, students receive small 
group instruction from Chapter 1 for 20-50 minutes, two to five days per week. 

The Chapter 1 reading and math teachers follow the same curriculum as the regular 

class. 

Programs for LEP Students 

The six TESOL centers offer whole-day replacement programs for LEP students in 
grades 1-12. These centers were established in 1975-76. LEP students with very limited English 
language skills are assigned to one of 14 self-contained TESOL classrooms for intensive ESL 
instruction. TESOL classrooms may have a wide range of ages (6-13). The main focus of a 
TESOL classroom is learning oral English and basic survival skills, but strong emphasis is also 
placed on teaching basic reading, writing, and math skills. 
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Once students are placed in a regular class, they are typically pulled out for ESL 
instruction. The ESL curriculum for LEP students is based on a district-developed set of learner 
outcomes and the Addison Wesley ESL series. The learner outcomes include vocabulary, listening 
comprehension, descriptive words, grammar and structure, articulation, and oral expression 
sections. Levels of difficulty on the learner outcomes are related to age and grade level The 
intensity of ESL services is supposed to be tied to English language proficiency level and grade, but 
students are typically pulled out for ESL for 30 minutes per day. Students with very little English 
may be pulled out twice a day if scheduling permits. LEP kindergarten students may be served in 
class rather than pulled out. Elementary school students typically remain in ESL for two to three 
years. 

There are also some bilingual teacher aides who work in the regular classroom. These 
aides are funded by Title VII grants or consent decree funds. However, the primary LEP program 
remains an ESL pull-out. 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

About 75 percent of the students receiving ESL are also receiving Chapter 1 reading. 
Scheduling appears to be the greatest determinant of type and intensity of service. Students who 
f re getting both Chapter 1 reading and ESL may be pulled out for both programs. Schools have a 
great deal of autonomy in designing and scheduling services. For example, in one school, students 
in both programs receive ESL and Chapter 1 reading programs in alternative weeks, one pull-out 
one week and the other pull-out the following week. 

Chapter 1 teachers feel they have had to alter their instruction slightly to 
accommodate LEP students. They also feel LEP students should have some functional English 
language skills before being placed in Chapter 1. 
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Introduction 

This small city district was one of the first in the country to start an English as a 
Second Language (ESL) program. It was designed 24 years ago to serve Arabic-speaking students 
whose families moved into the area to work in local shoe factories. 

Minority students now compose 35 percent of the student body. The largest group is 
Hispanic and has moved in recently, primarily from Puerto Rico. 

The school district consists of 15 elementary schools (grades K-5), four middle schools 
(grades 6-8), and two high schools (grades 9-12). There are about 15,000 students in these 21 
schools with an elementary enrollment of almost 8,000. About 42 percent of the elementary 
students come from low-income families, based on free or reduced-price lunch eligibility. The 
town is characterized by persistent poverty -- primarily because a number of major businesses 
moved out 15 or 20 years ago and were never replaced. Workers who once earned $15.00 an hour 
now may make only $5.50 an hour doing light industrial work. 

All of the district's schools were eligible for Chapter 1 in 1989-90. The free and 
reduced-price lunch figures ranged from 8 percent in the most affluent school to over 75 percent in 
the district's poorest areas. ESL services are provided to eligible students in 11 of the 15 
elementary schools as well as in all four middle schools and both high schools. 

LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. The SEA's policy for identifying Chapter 1 students 
states that students scoring at or below the 40th percentile on standardized tests in reading and 
math are eligible. Twenty different tests for assessing Chapter 1 eligibility are recommended. 
Districts may choose from those recommended or may choose another test but must then justify 
their test selection. 
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The only provision made by the SEA for assessing LEP students is a requirement that 
there be programs at the local level addressing English language proficiency. All specific policies 
and procedures for LEP education are established at the district level The SEA does not provide 
funding for LEP programs but monitors testing procedures through one state-wide bilingual 
consultant. 

No efforts are made at the SEA level to coordinate services to LEP students or to 
assure that LEP students are served by the Chapter 1 program when appropriate. 

Local Policies and Procedures on LEP Student Identification. Preliminary 
identification of LEP students is done either at the time of registration or upon the 
recommendation of a classroom teacher. A home language survey is completed by pa ents or 
school secretaries. The open-ended form requests home language, reason for referral, and other 
comments. This district maintains an extensive, district testing program for referral into its ESL 
program. Two full-time evaluators in the ESL office carry out all testing following preliminary 
identification - they are notified by the school office as soon as a new non-English speaking 
student is registered. There are six tests used in student identification and selection: 

■ language Assessment Survey; 

■ bilingual Syntax Measure; 

■ test of Awareness of Language Segments; 

■ secondary Level English Proficiency test; 

■ the Language Assessment Battery test; and 

■ the Spanish Assessment for Basic Education. 

Based on results from these tests, students are ranked from Level I (no response in 
English) to Level IV (English proficient). These results are then used to rank students' need for 
ESL services. In addition, the results become the foundation of an elaborate cumulative record 
folder that is maintained for each student at the district and ESL classroom levels. The folder 
includes documentation of the students' skills over the course of their academic career. All test 
results, work samples, teachers' progress reports, and other information considered relevant to a 
student's progress is included. 
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Local Policlt and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. Students are selected 
for Chapter 1 based on standardized tests and/or staff referrals. Referrals may come from 
teachers, guidance counselors, or psychologists. The Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) is 
given each spring to all students in second grade and above and students scoring in the 49th 
percentile or below are eligible for Chapter 1 services. Houghton Mifflin's Independent Reading 
Inventory is also used for student identification. 

Hie regular Chapter 1 program is seen as an option only for students who are fluent 
in English. Although the district encourages all students who have any English at all to take the 
MAT, the ESL supervisor and the evaluation specialists "do our best to protect as many of our kids 
as we can from having to take it because it is bad for their self-esteem." Although the district does 
not have a policy prohibiting LEP students from taking the MAT, classroom and ESL teachers 
decide whether particular students should be tested or not. 

The Chapter 1 Program 

Pre-kindergarten, reading, mathematics, and ESL were the primary subjects offered 
by Chapter 1 in 1989-90, although mathematics will probably be eliminated in the 1990-91 school 
year. Chapter 1 provides reading services to elementary students in grades K to 3 and provides 
mathematics instruction to students in grade 2-3. 

Teachers and aides provide Chapter 1 services, with each school deciding how and 
where each will be used. Typically, aides work with grade K students, while certified teachers and 
aides work with students in grades 1-3. 

The formulae of hours and staff both for Chapter 1 and ESL are so complex that 
some of the aides and even some teachers do not know what pot of money is paying their salaries. 
The ESL Supervisor, for example, is funded by Chapter 1 and the district; she reports to the 
Chapter 1 coordinator for the Chapter 1 ESL program and to an assistant superintendent for the 
local ESL program. 
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Students in Chapter 1 ESL receive instruction for a minimum of 45 minutes each day. 
Services are typically provided in groups of 10 students per instructional aide in a pull-out setting. 
District-funded ESL is offered in all grades, but Chapter 1 ESL is offered only in the elementary 
schools. 

Students in Chapter 1 reading and mathematics receive assistance for a minimum of 
90 minutes per week. Services are typically provided in an in-class setting, although pull-outs may 
also be used. The pupil-staff ratio for Chapter 1 instruction is 10 to 1 for each group session. 

Programs for LEP Students 

The pw&ary objective of the district's ESL program is "to successfully place all 
students in the dislgipt's regular program as soon as possible to the ultimate advantage of the 
student." In addition; there are a variety of other academic and cultural objectives to the program. 
Emphasis is placed teaching LEP students the basic skills that are fundamental to all learning, 
as well as those spef^fk to an LEP student's survival in the regular classroom. The emphasis on 
these broader skills, • attitudes, and habits is intended to help prepare students for a jultural 
environment broader than the schoolroom, according to the ESL supervisor. Discussion about 
philosophy and goals permeates any conversation about the program at the district level 

Although the teachers and aides thai serve LEP students are bilingual, they typically 
use simplified English when working with LEP students, using the students' primary language only 
when absolutely necessary* These teachers and aides also may translate sections of English 
language textbooks when needed. 

Approximately 750 LEP students in the district's schools are served by the ESL 
program, which is funded by Chapter 1 and local monies. The instructional staff of the ESL 
program consists of teachers who are funded by Chapter 1 funds, aides who are funded partially 
by Chapter 1 and partially by ESL, and some aides who are funded solely by local funds. 

Guidelines for when and where LEP students will receive ESL instruction can vary 
from school to school throughout the district. ESL is administered as both an in-class and a pull- 
out depending on grade level and level of need. Individual schools decide if and to whom which 
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version of the program will be offered. These differences are minor and, overall, policies are 
relatively consistent throughout the district. ESL teachers and ESL aides have separate and 
distinct duties. ESL aides are employed in all the ESL designated schools and in schools which 
receive students who have been mainstreamed but which do not actually house programs. All 
aides work with small groups of children in learning activities prescribed by the ESL or classroom 
teacher. 

ESL aides provide tutoring and small-group practice under the supervision of an ESL 
teacher. LEP students who are pulled out for ESL instruction still participate in the regular 
classroom in art, physical education, music, library, home economics, and industrial arts. 

Within the ESL program, student progress is monitored often by teachers (directly) 
and by administrators (indirectly). Tests are used during and at ttk and of each year to accomplish 
this. Student profile sheets that are essentially incremental checklists of performance, are updated 
and kept in the students' record folder. Graphs are used in these profile sheets so that they can be 
evaluated at a glance. The Houghton Mifflin reading series has been adopted in the elementary 
schools. Teachers can assess students* English reading ability using the Houghton Mifflin language 
survey and placement tests. As a student gains in reading ability, he/she is placed into an ESL 
reading group based on mastery scores of the basal series word recognition (or word meaning) and 
comprehension sub-tests. 

At the end of each academic year, all LEP students are tested by the district evaluator 
and a program plan for the following year is considered. As students acquire more English- 
language skills, they are gradually mainstreamed into additional areas. These judgments are 
mainly made by the ESL teachers in conference with the principal and other teachers. In the end, 
however, a testing procedure similar to the entry procedure is used to determine a student's 
eligibility to exit the program. Based on the same series of tests, and including consideration of 
student performance, an English proficiency rating of III or better is usually sufficient to allow a 
student to exit. Level III is not automatically sufficient, as level IV is, but must draw on other 
factors, such as maturity and self-confidence. 
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Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 



The impression is one of a hodgepodge of funding that the ESL supervisor is blending 
to create a very strong Hispanic influence in the elementary schools. A recent Chapter 1 audit 
turned up several exceptions but the supervisor says that she is unconcerned about compliance 
issues and that the mingling of funds is necessary to produce a strong program. 

It appears that the ESL program is one that nurtures Hispanic culture; one classroom 
teacher felt that it maintains the students too long in a fpanish culture and delays their entrance 
into the wider society. An ESL teacher reported that children were reluctant to exit the program, 
and came back to their ESL rooms frequently for help and support. 

The strongest part of the program appears to be the testing and evaluation 
component along with curriculum guides and objectives for every grade level (or proficiency level) 
of the program. 
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DISTRICT E2 



Introduction 

This small city school district has about 13,000 students enrolled in 15 elementary 
schools (K-5), four middle schools (6-8), and two high schools (9-12). Eighteen percent of the 
student body is of Hispanic origin and there are small percentages of other language groups 
represented, including Arabic, German, Vietnamese and other Asian languages, Portugese, and 
Italian. 

About 23 percent of the students are reported to be from low-income families, with 28 
percent of students at the elementary level eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. 

LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. The SEA's policy for identifying Chapter 1 students 
states that students scoring at or below the 40th percentile on standardized tests in reading and 
math are eligible. Twenty different tests for assessing Chapter 1 eligibility are recommended. 
Districts may choose from those recommended or may choose another test, but must then justify 
their test selection. The districts are informed that Chapter 1 must serve LEP students based on 
educational deprivation, not language deficiency. 

In terms of identifying LEP students, the SEA requires that local-level programs 
address students' language deficiencies. The SEA does not provide ESL funding, but monitors the 
efforts through one state-wide bilingual consultant. All specific policies and procedures for LEP 
programs are established at the district level. 

There is little or no coordination at the state level between Chapter 1 and programs 
for LEP students. 

Local Policies and Procedures on LEP Student Identification. Identification and 
assessment of LEP students is centralized in one resource and enrollment center. The center's 
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primary function is to assure that all LEP students are placed in the most appropriate educational 
program to develop their academic and English language skills. 

Students are initially identified as LEP based on a preliminary language screening 
administered at registration and a home-language survey. Potential LEP students are then sent to 
the resource and enrollment center for testing. 

The major test to determine English-language proficiency is the IPT (IDEA Oral 
Language Proficiency Test). The IPT-1 is used for grades 1-5, IPT-2 for grades 6-12. The 
Woodcock Reading Test is also used to assess reading and writing skills in Spanish and in English. 
As a result of these tests, students are rated on their levels of English language proficiency. Level I 
is a non-English speaker; level II is a limited English speaker; level III is an English speaker, but 
may be considered LEP if low in English reading and high in Spanish mastery. 

Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. Chapter 1 students 
are identified based on the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) reading comprehension and 
math computation subtests. The district uses the 40th percentile as a cutoff point in determining 
Chapter 1 eligibility. In addition, based on teacher judgment, up to S percent of students scoring 
above the 40th percentile may be served in Chapter 1. 

Identification of LEP students for Chapter 1 services is done, whenever possible (i.e., 
primarily for those at level III), using the MAT. Students who can take the MAT are eligible for 
Chapter 1 based on the same 40th percentile cutoff as their English-proficient peers. Some 
Spanish-speaking LEP students at levels I and II are identified for Chapter 1 based on the SABE, 
also using a 40th percentiJ cutoff. 

The Chapter 1 Program 

A total of 1,943 public school children in grades K-8 were served by Chapter 1. Of 
these, 1,233 were in grades K-5. Chapter 1 provides reading, math, and ESL instruction. Reading 
and math services are offered in pull-out, in-class, or high intensity computer lab settings. ESL 
services are typically provided in a pull-out or in-class model. Chapter 1 also provides guidance 
services. 
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Use of the computer labs in Chapter 1 is part of a High Intensity Learning System 
(HILS) which takes place in four elementary schools and two middle schools. The HILS labs 
utilize a systemic approach to reading and mathematics instruction which allows students access to 
a vast amount of material and enables teachers to manage large groups at a fast pace. 
Nevertheless, each instruction-prescription is individualized and tailored to the student's needs. 
The focus of the HILS program also changes from grade to grade where different goals are sought. 
Students in the HILS lab program receive services and are scheduled for a minimum of three 
times per week, 30 minutes each session. Fifteen students typically attend the lab in a given 
session. 

Chapter 1 ESL services are provided to students who are enrolled in the district's ESL 
program based on teacher referral, using district-designed forms on student competencies. ESL 
aides work with students in small group sessions for 30-45 minutes. The ESL aides are bilingual 
and are capable of providing native language support when necessary to clarify instruction and 
help students complete assignments made by the regular classroom teacher. 



Programs for LEP Students 

In total, 938 LEP students are served in some phase of the program for LEP students. 
Of these, 750 students are in elementary grades. All of these services are district-funded in whole 
or in part. . 

Services for LEP students are concentrated in grades K-8 and serve students at three 
levels of need. Level I students are non-English speakers; level II students are limited English 
speakers; and level III students are English speakers still in need of ESL and support services. The 
students are served according to their level of need, but across the board, there is a distinction 
between services for Spanish-speaking LEP students and LEP students from other language 
backgrounds. 

For Spanish-speaking LEP students, there is a full bilingual program, beginning at 
grade K. Level I students are in primary language instruction classes that are all-day, self- 
contained replacements with instruction in Spanish and ESL. Level II Spanish speaking students 
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: -e placed in a transitional program. Teachers use sheltered English with a greater focus on ESL 
instruction. For both levels I and II, the district has allocated specific schools to house the self- 
contained bilingual classes for particular grades. All the self-contained bilingual grade K-2 classes 
are in one elementary school, all the grades 3-5 are in another, and all of the self-contained 
bilingual grades 6 to 8 classes are in one middle school. Level III students are mainstr earned but 
receive ESL pull-out services. 

For other language groups, there are no separate bilingual classes for students in 
levels I or II. These students are all mainstr earned and receive tutoring and/or ESL pull-out 

services. 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

Level I and level II LEP students who have been identified as below the 40th 
percentile in reading on the SABE or MAT may receive services from Chapter 1 funded ESL 
aides. LEP students in level III may receive Chapter 1 reading and math services, or in some 
schools they may receive Chapter 1 ESL services. Level III LEP students in grades 3-5 also may 
receive services in the computer lab along with their English-proficient peers. Some level III LEP 
students may get both Chapter 1 reading and Chapter 1 ESL services. 

, The district has been able to implement its Chapter 1 and programs for LEP students 
in a relatively coordinated way - with both separate and overlapping components. Chapter 1 
funds some of the ESL instructional activities, and half of the Bilingual Program Coordinator's 
salary. Some aides that provide ESL services and Chapter 1 reading instruction are joint funded 
by district bilingual and Chapter 1 programs. The relativ&iy small and manageable size of the 
district contributes to the ease of coordination. 
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DISTRICT Fl 



Introduction 

This is a large, urban school district which serves as a point of entry for new 
immigrants, particularly those arriving from Southeast Asia. For the district as a whole, the LEP 
enrollment increased 19 percent from December 1988 to December 1989. The total K-5 
enrollment is 17,296. This district has students speaking approximately 50 different languages in 
their public schools. 

Twenty-one of the 64 elementary schools have special programs for the over 1,600 
LEP students. 

As part of a desegregation plan, the district has implemented what it calls controlled 
choice. Schools are divided into clusters based on geographical location. At least one of the 
schools in the cluster will have an ESL program. Parents may choose to send their child to any one 
of the schools within their cluster; however, a parent of LEP children has the option of choosing a 
school that does not offer ESL. As a result, all of the schools in the district have some LEP 
students, but LEP students are predominantly located in the schools with special language 
programs. 



LEP and Chapter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. The SEA is well aware of the difficulties in serving 
LEP students in Chapter 1. SEA personnel stress with their districts that LEP students should be 
eligible for Chapter 1 if they are educationally deprived as well as English-language deficient. The 
bilingual and Chapter 1 offices are housed together and meet on occasion to coordinate the 
programs. 

The SEA requires districts to use the LAS, BSM, or BINL to identify LEP students, 
but other tests may be used with approval of the SEA. The SEA also requires that LEP students 
be identified within 20 days of initial school attendance. According to state regulation, districts 
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must make available to each identified LEP students a transitional bilingual education program or, 
if the use of two languages is not practical, an alternative instructional program. By regulation, 
students are entitled to a transitional bilingual or alternative instructional program for three years 
or until they score above the 35th percentile on the reading and language arts portions of a 
nationally normed standardized test. 

Local Policies and Procedures on LEP Student Identification. The district opened a 
centralized intake center and bilingual orientation centers for new students to deal with a large 
influx of Southeast Asians and other immigrants. The central intake center serves as a gateway for 
placement of LEP students. Parents are interviewed regarding family history as well as their 
children's educational history. Educational records are translated, credits are compiled, and LAS 
tests are administered to determine levels of English-language proficiency. The centralized intake 
center also provides translators for IEP meetings, court proceedings, etc., and collects and 
compiles data on the various language groups represented in the district. 

The LAS, supplemented by the California Achievement Test (CAT), is used to 
determine the stude"*'s level of English-language proficiency. The tests are usually administered 
at a central intake center. Students are sorted into six groups based on the results of the tests, 
years in the TBE program, and other characteristics as follows: 



1. 


low initial LAS score; less than 3 years in TBE program; 


2. 


low CAT score; 3-5 years in TBE program; 


3. 


exited from TBE, no longer eligible; 


4. 


high initial LAS score, not eligible for TBE; 


5. 


low CAT scores; 5 or more years in TBE program; and 


9. 


not eligible for TBE due to handicapping condition. 



Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. Students are judged 
eligible for Chapter 1 if their CAT scores are below the 25th percentile in reading or math. For 
students in the pool of eligibles, teacher judgment is used to decide which are most in need of 
services and will be served. 
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Regular classroom teachers also decide whether a LEP student takes the CAT test. 
The district's view is that for the score to be valid, and therefore qualify a student tor Chapter 1, a 
composite math or reading score must be obtained. Even if a student does not have a CAT score 
(i.e., they did not take the test, could not complete sufficient segments, or are new in the district) 
or is not in the lowest quartile on the CAT the student can still be selected for Chapter 1 based on 
classroom teacher referral. If the teacher thinks the student needs extra help, the student is 
referred to the Chapter 1 teacher who will assess the student's needs based on one of the following 
tests: 



Math 

Grade 1 Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Grades 2-5 Stanford Achievement Test 



Reading 

Grades 1-5 Ginn 

Grades 1-5 Informal Reading Inventory 



Following this assessment, the Chapter 1 teacher and the regular classroom teacher 
make a determination about the student's Chapter 1 eligibility. 

The district policy regarding Chapter 1 services to LEP students states that students 
may not receive special instruction in the same subject from two different programs. District 
policy states that LEP students are eligible for Chapter 1 services if they meet one of the following 
conditions: 



■ are in category three or four on the LEP scale; 

• are enrolled in a school that does not have a bilingual education program 
(automatically eligible for Chapter 1); 

■ are in category two or five if they are recommended by the classroom teacher 
and bilingual education teacher and not receiving reading or math through 
TBE; or 

■ are in category one and are on trial exit from TBE. 
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The Chapter 1 Program 



Chapter 1 serves students in grades 1-5, with slightly more first and second graders 
represented. Chapter 1 served 3,526 in 1989-1990. The students served by Chapter 1 were 
predominantly black (42%) with whites composing the second largest racial group (27%). 

Chapter 1 is supplemented by a state compensatory education (SCE) program. The 
district's neediest schools receive Chapter 1 funds and all remaining elementary schools have 
parallel programs funded by SCE. 

Chapter 1/SCE instruction in the district includes math, reading, and language arts. 
Schools may decide whether to use a pull-out or in-class setting. Some bilingual instructional aides 
are employed to help LEP students during their Chapter 1 math pull-out sessions. 

Programs for LEP Students 

Bilingual orientation centers enroll immigrant children in grades K-12 who have little 
or no English language skills. The centers include an intense ESL component as well as cultural 
orientation to new students to provide these students with language survival skills. Instructional 
aides provide primary language support. Students typically stay at the orientation center for one 
to two semesters before being enrolled in a regular neighborhood cluster school. 

Once in the regular class, LEP students may receive ESL instruction for between 30 
minutes and 3 hours per day, depending on their level of need. While some bilingual aides are 
available to assist in the student's primary language, no formal bilingual instruction is provided. 
Students exit from the LEP program when they score in the 35th percentile or higher on the 
language arts composite CAT. 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

LEP student participation in Chapter 1 seems to vary to some extent based on the 
school, and the Chapter 1 and LEP program service delivery patterns in each school. One school 
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that was visited adopted a bask skills block in which students are assigned to two teachers per day, 
one basic skills teacher for math, reading, and language arts, and the other for social studies, 
science, health, etc There is one bask skills block class for ESL students, and two for Chapter 1 
students, but students of all backgrounds and abilities are combined for the non-basic skills portion 
of the day. This model precludes students from receiving both Chapter 1 and ESL services. 

In two other visited schools, students in the newcomer center could receive Chapter 1 
math services but not Chapter 1 reading. School staff indicated that students could not receive 
instruction in the same subject from two different sources (e.g., Chapter 1 reading and locally 
funded ESL). If LEP students were on trial exit (Le., placed in an all-English class with no 
additional support) they were eligible for Chapter 1 reading and math. 

Teachers reported that LEP students were more likely to receive Chapter 1 math than 
Chapter 1 reading. Some bilingual aides and teachers were available to assist when LEP students 
were included in Chapter 1 math programs. 

School-level Chapter 1 staff complain that Chapter 1 dollars are distributed among 
eligible schools based on CAT test scores. LEP students who do not take the CAT test but receive 
Chapter 1 services do not generate funds like English-proficient Chapter 1 students. 
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DISTRICT F2 



Introduction 

This district is in a small city located several hours from the nearest large urban 
center. The economic base of this small city is primarily agricultural 

Of the 6,741 elementary school students in the district, 3,402 receive free or reduced- 
price lunch and 1,007 are LEP. The LEP population in the district is composed primarily of 
Spanish-speaking migrant farmworkers who come to the valley from Texas each spring for the 
harvest and return to Texas in the fall. 

Twelve of the 13 elementary schools in the district enroll formally identified LEP 
students; nine of them have programs for LEP students funded by Title VII or State transitional 
bilingual education (TBE) funds. Six elementary schools have Chapter 1 programs, and the 
re:fwning 7 have State Compensatory Education (SCE) programs. The Chapter 1 Migrant 
t?(i'.xati' ?: Program (MEP) also plays a large role in serving LEP students in the district. 

LEP &m ». >apter 1 Identification and Assessment Policies and Procedures 

State Policies and Procedures. The SEA is well aware of the difficulties in serving 
LE? students in Chapter 1. SEA personnel stress with their districts that LEP students should be 
eligible for Chapter 1 if they are educationally deprived as well as English-language deficient. The 
bilingual and Chapter 1 offices are housed together and meet on occasion to discuss coordination 
of the programs. 

The SEA requires that districts use the LAS, BSM, or BINL to identify LEP students, 
but other tests may be used with approval of the SEA. The SEA also requires that LEP students 
be identified within 20 days of initial school attendance. According to state regulation, districts 
must make available to each identified LEP students a transitional bilingual education program or, 
if the use of two languages is not practical, an alternative instructional program. Students are 
entitled to a transitional bilingual or alternative instructional program for three years or until they 



score above the 35th percentile on the reading and language arts portions of a nationally normed 
standardized test. 

Local Policies and Procedures for LEP Student Identification. Students are 
identified as LEP based on the Moreno or the LAS. The LAS is administered initially to 
determine whether a student is LEP. If students score at level one or two on the LAS, they are 
then given the Moreno to place them in the appropriate language services. Some first graders take 
the Spanish Brigance instead of the LAS. Students are retested every fall using the Moreno to 
reassess their English-language proficiency. 

The Moreno is administered by paraprofessionals. Since it is tied into the reading 
curriculum, it places students at a particular lesson. Based on the results of the Moreno, students 
are divided into three groups, those who require TBE in all subjects, those who are ready for some 
English-language instruction, and those who are ready to function in an all-English classroom with 
some primary language support. 

The district is developing a criterion-referenced test that will measure both oral and 
written language skills. 

Local Policies and Procedures for Chapter 1 Student Selection. For first-grade 
Chapter 1 student selection, the Brigance readiness test (in English or Spanish, as appropriate) is 
administered for students who have been recommended by their regular classroom teacher. In 
grades 2-5, a composite score combining several different selection criteria is used for Chapter 1 
and MEP student selection. These criteria include: book reading level, regular classroom teacher 
rating of need, score on a district-developed criterion-referenced test, remedial teacher's rating of 
need, and ESL level. These variables are entered into a weighted formula to arrive at a composite 
ranking of student need for each Chapter 1/MEP subject. For students in grades 6-12, scores on 
the Gates-Maginitie test is used for Chapter 1 student selection. 
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Elementary students are disproportionately selected for Chapter 1 reading according 
to grade, as follows: 

1st grade 20% 

2nd grade 30% 

3rd grade 20% 

4th grade 15% 

5th grade 15% 

Elementary students are selected for Chapter 1 math based on the following grade 
representations: 

2nd grade 40% 
3rd grade 30% 
4th grade 20% 
5th grade 10% 

Students who are in a bilingual classroom and are below grade level in Spanish 
reading skills receive Spanish-reading remediation in a pull-out setting from MEP. Once students 
are ready to transition from Spanish to English, they may receive ESL services through MEP along 
with English reading services from Chapter 1. 

Hie Spanish Woodcock is used to measure need for Spanish reading assistance and 
the English Woodcock is used to assess the need for ESL. The combination of data from these 
tests, in addition to teacher judgments, is used to determine the student's dominant language. 

The Chapter 1 Program 

Chapter 1 has several components including math and reading which may be offered 
in an in-class or pull-out setting, and a home-based pre-kihdergarten program. In the home-based, 
pre-kindergarten program, district staff work with students and parents to improve pre-reading 
and pre-math skills, demonstrate the importance of reading in the home, and model effective 
parenting skills. 
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Chapter 1 reading serves students in grades 1-12, while math services are provided in 
grades 2-8. SCE provides similar services in less economically needy schools. Chapter 1 and SCE 
services are provided by certified teachers and paraprofessionals. 

Programs for LEP Students 

The TBE program serves students in grades PK-12. ESL is one component of 
instruction in a bilingual classroom that includes either a bilingual teacher or a bilingual aide. 
Bilingual classrooms also include some native English speakers. If bilingual classes become too 
full incoming students may be bused to other schools for bilingual services. 

Specific requirements for students to transition out of the TBE program into an all- 
English classroom are: 

■ student begins reading in English; 

a student continues reading in Spanish until reading in English is at grade level; 

■ student begins to write in English; 

■ student meets district learning objectives using a combination of English and 
Spanish textbooks; and 

■ student continues oral language development. 

However, language-minority students are not considered English-proficient until they are 
performing at grade level in English; they do not need services from Chapter 1 in reading, math, or 
language arts; and they do not require paraprofessional assistance. 

The provision of Spanish reading remediation through MEP is controversial within 
the district. However, the bilingual education administrator is extremely aggressive in promoting 
bilingual education services. 

According to district and school-level personnel, the system of service delivery works 
fairly well for Spanish-speaking LEP students. At the same time, several teachers and 
administrators admitted that the provision of services to LEP students from other language 
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backgrounds was based on individual circumstance rather than a consistent system. One Polish 
student had recently moved into the district for example, and then the district located and hired a 
part-time aide who spoke Polish to work with the student. 

Chapter 1 Services to LEP Students 

LEP students may be eligible for Chapter 1 reading if they are transitioning to 
English, and they are eligible for Chapter 1 math at any point in their language development. 
Because of the stringent exit criteria for LEP students, Chapter 1 serves a large number of LEP 
students who are considered to be in transition. According to district personnel, students should 
not receive Spanish-reading remediation from MEP and English-reading remediation from 
Chapter 1 at the same time. 

In many cases, the students from language backgrounds other than Spanish and 
English have done quite well academically and have not required either Chapter 1 remediation or 
special LEP services. However, provisions for assessing the compensatory education needs of non- 
Spanish speaking LEP students do not seem to be in place. 

While one staff person who is jointly funded by Chapter i and bilingual education 
helps coordinate services to LEP students, there appears to be more of an effort to coordinate 
MEP and bilingual than Chapter 1 basic and bilingual. The bilingual education program is part of 
the basic curriculum while Chapter 1 basic and MEP are housed in the federal programs office. At 
the teacher level, coordination is primarily informal 
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STATE 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES? 12/31/90 



SEA CHAPTER 1 ADMINISTRATOR 



1. Please describe any State policies regarding the provision 
of Chapter 1 services to LEP students. 

2. Please describe any state policies regarding how LEP 
students are selected for Chapter 1. (How does the state 
define LEP? Is the definition used throughout the state? 
What criteria are used? Are specific tests recommended? 
Are there differences by grade? Are teacher judgments 
used?) Are these policies required? recommended? 
suggested? Or are these decisions left entirely up to the 
LEA? 

3. Please describe the types of assistance the state provides 
to LEAs in designing Chapter 1 programs for LEP students. 

4. When reviewing Chapter 1 district applications/ to what 
extent is specific attention paid to provisions for LEP 
students? What specific components do you review? 
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STATE 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



SEA LEP ADMINISTRATOR 



Please describe any State policies regarding how elementary 
level LEP students are identified. (How does the state 
define LEP? Is the definition used throughout the state? 
What criteria are used? Are specific tests recommended? 
Are there differences by grade? Are teacher judgments 
used?) Are there state requirements for services to LEP 
students? How are these requirements met? 

In general terms, what are the main types of elementary 
school programs in this state for LEP students? 

A. What are the sources of funding for each 
program? 

B. About how many districts receive each type of 
funding or have each type of program? 

C. How many districts are there in the state 
overall? 



Program 



Funding Source 



» of Districts 



Total # of districts: 



3. What is the organizational relationship between offices 

administering Chapter 1 and non-Chapter 1 programs for LEP 
students? (Are they both part of a federal program 
division? Are they in separate divisions? What?) 



Organizational Chart 
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STATE 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



SEA-LEP ADMINISTRATOR 



4. Please describe any state policies regarding the provision 
of Chapter 1 services to LEP students. 

5. To what extent are services for LEP students and Chapter 1 
coordinated at the state level? (What coordination 
activities are held? How often are these held? Who 
attends?) 
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DISTRICT 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



DISTRICT DOCUMENTATION CHECKLIST 

Documents to be obtained where appropriate: 
(check those obtained) 

• Chapter 1 State Application 

• Written policies regarding Chapter 1 selection 

• Written policies regarding LEP identification 

• Most recent Chapter 1 Evaluation Report 

• Most recent district -wide needs assessment 

• District policies regarding multiple categorical 
programs 

• Other 
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DISTRICT 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



District: School and Student Data 

• Total number of public elementary (K-6) 

students (Districtwide) 

• Number of free/reduced price lunch 

students 

K 1 2 3 4 5 6 

• Number formally 
identified LEP 

students 

• Number Chapter 1 

students 

• Total number of public elementary schools 

• Number with Chapter 1 programs 

• Number with programs for LEP students 

• Number of public elementary schools with 

formally identified students 

• Number of these schools with Chapter 1 

• Number of these schools with LEP programs 

• Number of these schools with both 

Chapter 1 and LEP programs 

• Number o these schools with neither 

Chapter 1 nor LEP programs 
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DISTRICT 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



LEA CHAPTER 1 ADMINISTRATOR 



1. Please describe your district's policies regarding 
identification and selection of students for Chapter 1 
(K-6) . (Is that policy used throughout the district? What 
procedures do you recommend? What criteria are recommended? 
Are specific tests used? Are there differences by grade? 
Are teacher judgments used?) How do these policies relate 
to any state policies on identification and selection of 
students for Chapter 1? 

2. What subjects does the district offer as part of the 
Chapter 1 program? 

List all Chaptej; 1 subjects offered 

Describe how your district decides which Chapter 1 subjects 
to offer. What procedures do you use for assessing the 
needs of English-proficient students? What procedures for 
LEP Students? 

3. In addition to Chapter 1, what other programs are provided 
that address some of those same student needs, for example, 
state compensatory education, local remedial /compensatory 
programs, bilingual/ESL, migrant education? How do you 
decide which programs are used in particular schools and who 
is involved in the decision? (Does this vary by grade?) 

4. How does your district identify LEP students, including: 
policies, definitions, and specific criteria? 

5. What is your district's policy about serving LEP students in 
Chapter 1? Do you have any restrictions on how many 
categorical programs students can be in at any one time? 

6. What is your district's policy about how to select LEP 
students for Chapter 1? (How do you address problems of 
testing? How do you use teacher judgment?) Are the 
procedures for selecting LEP students the same as those for 
selecting English proficient students? If not, how do they 
differ? (Grade, school, language groups?) 
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DISTRICT 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



LEA CHAPTER 1 ADMINISTRATOR 



7. About how much st?ff time is associated with selecting a 
typical LEP student for Chapter 1? About how much staff 
time is needed for assessing his/her compensatory education 
needs? (Would you provide an estimate for each step?) How 
does this compare to the staff time for selecting English 
proficient students? How does the time for assessing needs 
compare? 

8. How do you recommend that people in the schools decide which 
LEP students receive one Chapter 1 subject rather than 
another, for example, Chapter 1 ESL, Chapter 1 reading, 
Chapter 1 bilingual, other Chapter 17 How does this differ 
from English-proficient students? 

9. What are some of the ways that you have had to modify 
Chapter 1 reading (or math) to meet the needs of LEP 
students? (Setting, staff ratio, staff qualifications, 
duration, etc.) 

10. How successful do you think Chapter 1 is in helping meet the 
language needs of LEP stua^ts? Which Chapter 1 subjects 
seem to help the most? What criteria are you using in 
judging the success of the program? (Would you please 
prcvide us with evaluations and documentation?) 

11. What are the Chapter 1 objectives, generally speaking, for 
LEP students? (How differ for non-LEP?) To what extent are 
Chapter i objectives being met for LEP students? To the 
extent that they are being met, what services is Chapter 1 
providing for LEP students, compared to English-proficient 
students, in order to meet Chapter 1 reading and mathematics 
objectives? 

12. What is the organizational relationship between the office 
that administers Chapter 1 and the office that administers 
non-Chapter 1 programs for LEP students at the district 
level? 



Organizational Chart 
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DISTRICT 



OMB NO . : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



LEA ADMINISTRATOR 



1. Please describe your district's policies regarding 
identification and selection of students for Chapter 1 in 
grades K-6. (Is that policy used throughout the district? 
What procedures do you recommend? What criteria are used? 
Are specific tests recommended? Are teacher judgments used? 
Are there differences by grade?) 

2. Describe how your district decides which Chapter 1 programs 
to offer? (How does the district use the results of needs 
assessments?) 

3. Please describe your district's policies regarding how LEP 
students are identified. (How does your district define 
LEP? Is that definition used throughout the district? What 
criteria are used? Are specific tests recommended? Are 
teacher judgments used? Are there differences by grade? By 
school? By language group?) Is a student's English- 
language proficiency reassessed using these same procedures 
or different procedures? How often is it assessed? 

4. What is your district's policy about the number of 
categorical programs students can participate in at any one 
time? 

Does the policy apply to LEP students? 

Does the policy vary by grade level? 

IF THERE IS NO FOLICY, are there informal guidelines 
for placement of students? If so, please describe. 

5. What is your district's policy about how to select LEP 
students for Chapter 1? (How do you address problems of 
testing? Do you use teacher judgment?) Are the procedures 
for selecting LEP students the same as those for selecting 
English proficient students? If not, how do they differ? 
(Grade school, language group?) 

6. In general terms, what are the sources of funding for the 
elementary school programs (K-6) in this district for LEP 
students (Bilingual? SSL? MEP?) (Program and Funding 
Sources) 
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DISTRICT 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



LEA ADMINISTRATOR 



7. fHw does your district determine which LEP students 

participate in which programs? IF "BY SCHOOL" or "BY 
GRADE," Why are some programs in some schools (grades) but 
not others? Are you involved in many of these decisions? 
Who else is involved? 
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DISTRICT 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES : 12/31/90 



LEA LEP ADMINISTRATOR 



1. Please describe your district's policies regarding how LEP 
students are identified. (How does your district define 
LEP? Is that definition used throughout the district? What 
criteria are used? Are there differences by grade? Are 
specific tests used? Are teacher judgments used?) How 
often are LEP students reassessed? What procedures are 
used? 

2. Do you know how children are identified and selected for 
Chapter 1? What is that? Is the process any different for 
English-proficient or LEP students? How so? 

3. What is your district's policy about the number of cate- 
gorical proo rams students can participate in at any one 
time? 

Does the policy apply to LEP students? 

Does the policy vary by grade level? 

IF THERE IS NO POLICY, Are there informal guidelines 
for placement of students? If so, please describe. 

4. What are the sources of funding for the elementary school 
programs in this district for LEP students? (Program and 
Funding Sources) 

5. How do you determine which LEP students participate in which 
programs? If "BY SCHOOL" (or "BY GRADE"), why are some 
programs in some schools (grades) but not others? Are you 
involved in many of these decisions? Who else is involved? 

6. What happens to LEP students in schools with Chapter 1 
programs and one or more special programs for LEP students? 
Are they assessed for Chapter 1? Are they served in the 
Chapter 1 program? Does Chapter 1 teach or test differently 
for them compared to English-proficient students? 
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DISTRICT 
SCHOOL 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



SCHOOL 

Documents to be obtained where appropriate: 
(check those obtained) 

• written policies regarding Chapter 1 selection 
(including LEP) 

• written policies regarding LEP identification 

• descriptions of programs offered 

• other (specify) 
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DISTRICT 
SCHOOL 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



SCHOOL 

SUMMARY SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 
(from Principal or Other Source) 



• Chapter 1 yes no 

List all Chapter 1 subjects offered 

• Non-Chapter 1 LEP yes no 

List all non-Chapter 1 programs for LEP students 

• Current enrollment 

Number of 

Enrolled Number 
Who Have of Total Number 
Been Enrolled of Totai 

Total Formally in Enrolled Ln 

Number Identified Chapter 1 Non-Chapter 1 

Grade Enrolled as LEP Programs LEP Programs 



1 

2 
3 
4 



List those languages other ';han English that students speak as 
their native language and the approximate number of students 
per language (Language and Number of Students) 



Number of free/reduced price lunch students 
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DISTRICT 
SCHOOL 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



PRINCIPAL 



1. Please describe your school's procedures regarding 
identification and selection of students for Chapter 1 
instructional services (K-6) . Who is involved in selecting 
Chapter 1 participants? (District procedures? Criteria? 
Differences by grade? Specific tests? Teacher judgments?) 

2. About how much staff time is associated with selecting each 
student for Chapter 1? About how much staff time is 
involved with assessing his/her compensatory education 
needs? (Would you provide an estimate for each step?) 

3. How many Chapter 1 students do you have? How many more of 
your students are eligible for Chapter 1 but are not served? 

4. Describe the different Chapter 1 subjects offered at this 
school. (Subject, Number of Students, and Grades) 

How did you decide to offer these subjects as opposed to 
other Chapter 1 subjects? (Grades, needs assessment 
results, district policy, etc.) 

5. In addition to Chapter 1, what other programs are provided 
that address needs of students for compensatory education, 
remedial work, English-language assistance, for example, 
state compensatory education, local remedial/compensatory 
programs, bilingual/ESL, migrant education? How do you 
decide which of those programs is offered and who is 
involved in the decision? (Does this vary by grade?) 

6. How does your school identify LEP students, including 
policies, definitions, and specific criteria? 

7. How many formally identified LEP students are in the school? 
How many more are having trouble with school because of 
English language problems who do not qualify as LEP students 
under the identification procedures you use? 

8. What is your school's policy about serving LEP students in 
Chapter 1? Do you have any restrictions on how many 
categorical programs students can be in at any one time? 
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DISTRICT 
SCHOOL 



OMB NO.: 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



PRINCIPAL 



9. Please describe the procedures used to select LEP students 
for Chapter 1? Who is involved? How do you address 
problems of testing? How do you use teacher judgment? 

10. What is your role in deciding what programs will be 
available in your school for LEP students? 
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DISTRICT 
SCHOOL 



OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



SCHOOL CHAPTER 1 ADMINISTRATOR 



1. Please describe your school's procedures regarding 
identification and selection of students for Chapter 1 . Who 
is involved in selecting Chapter 1 participants? (What 
procedures does the district recommend? What criteria are 
recommended? Are cut-offs used? Are ranking methods jused? 
Are there differences by grade? Are specific tests used? 
Are teacher judgments used? What tests are used for 
evaluation of student gains?) 

2. A. How much staff time is associated with each step of 

selecting a student for Chapter 1? How much staff time 
is associated with assessing his/her specific 
compensatory education needs? 

B. How does the staff time for each of those steps compare 
for selecting and assessing LEP students for Chapter 1? 

Steps (From Question 1) Staff Time 

Selection A. Any Student B. LEP Student 



Assessment 



3. How many Chapter 1 students do you have in this school? How 
many more students are eligible for Chapter 1 but are not 
served? 

4. Describe the different Chapter 1 subjects offered at this 
school. (Subject, Number of Students, and Grades) 

How did you decide to offer those subjects as opposed to 
other Chapter 1 subjects? 

5. How does your school formally identify LEP students, 
including: policies, definitions, and specific criteria? 
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SCHOOL 



OMB NO.: 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



SCHOOL CHAPTER 1 ADMINISTRATOR 



6. What is the school's policy about serving LEP students in 
Chapter 1? Are there any restrictions on how many 
categorical programs students can be in at any one time? 
(Vary by grade?) 

7. Please describe the procedures used to identify and select 
LEP students for Chapter 1? Who is involved? What 
achievement measures are used? Are English-language 
proficiency tests used? Do you use English- language or 
native-language testing? Are there differences by grade? 
By language group? What is the role of teacher judgment? 
Do you use a ranking system? 

8. What are some of the ways that you have had to modify 
Chapter 1 program to meet the needs of LEP students? (Class 
size, instructor ratios, instruction qualifications, 
setting, duration, etc.) 

9. What instructional or other services is Chapter 1 providing 
for LEP students, compared to English-proficient students, 
in order to meet Chapter 1 reading and mathematics 
objectives? 

10. How successful do you think Chapter 1 is in helping meet the 
language needs of LEP students? Which services seem to help 
the most? 
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SCHOOL LEP ADMINISTRATOR 



1. Please desc. be the school's procedures regarding how LEP 
students are identified. (How does your school define LEP? 
Is that definition used throughout the district? What 
criteria are used? Are there differences by grade? Are 
specific tests used? Are teacher judgments used?) How 
often are LEP students reassessed? What procedures are 
used? 

2. How are children identified and selected for Chapter 1? 
What is your role in that process? Is the process any 
different for English-proficient or LEP students? How so? 

3. What is your school's policy about the number of categorical 
programs students can participate in at any one time? Does 
the policy apply to LEP students? Does the policy vary by 
grade level? IF THERE IS NO POLICY/ are there informal 
guidelines for placement of students? If so, please 
describe. 

4. How do you determine which LEP students participate in which 
special language-related services and other compensatory 
education programs? [IF "BY SCHOOL" or "BY GRADE," why are 
some programs in some schools (grades) but not others?] Are 
you involved in many of these decisions? Who else is 
involved? 

5. What happens to LEP students in schools with Chapter 1 and 
one or more special-language programs for LEP students? Are 
they assessed for Chapter 1? Are they served in the 
Chapter 1 program? Does Chapter 1 teach or test differently 
for them compared to English-proficient students? 

6. Do you and your teachers get involved with the Chapter 1 
program when LEP students are in it? IF YES, could you tell 
me how that works? Do you or your teachers suggest 
materials or approaches? What else? 
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CHAPTER 1 TEACHER 



1. Please describe how you or people in your school identify 
and select students for Chapter 1 . Who else is involved in 
selecting Chapter 1 participants? (What procedures does the 
district recommend? what criteria are recommended? Do you 
use cut-offs? Do you have ranking methods? Are there 
differences by grade? Are specific tests used? Are teacher 
judgments used?) What is your role in this process? 

2. A. How much staff time is associated with each step of 

selecting a student for Chapter 1? How much staff time 
is associated with assessing his/her specific 
compensatory education needs? 

B. How does the staff time for each of those steps compare 
for selecting and assessing LEP students for Chapter 1? 

Steps (From Question 1) Staff Time 

Selection a. Any student b. lep student 



Assessment 



3. How does your school identify LEP students, including: 
policies, definitions, and specific criteria? About what 
percentage of your Chapter 1 students are LEP? 

4. What is the school's policy about serving LEP students in 
Chapter 1? Are there any restrictions on how many 
categorical programs students can be in at any one time? 
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OMB NO. : 1875-0032 
FORM EXPIRES: 12/31/90 



CHAPTER 1 TEACHER 



5. Please describe the procedures you or people in your school 
use to identify and select LEP students for Chapter 1? 
(What is your role? Who else is involved? What achievement 
measures are used? Are English-language proficiency tests 
used? Do you use English-language or native -language 
testing? Are there differences by grade? What is the role 
of teacher judgment? Do you use ranking systems?) 

6. What are some of the ways that you have had to modify your 
Chapter 1 classes to meet the needs of LEP students? 
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LEP TEACHER 



1. How does your school formally identify LEP students, 
including: policies, definitions, and specific criteria? 
What is your role in this? 

2. Describe the procedures used to identify and select LEP 
students for Chapter 1? (What is your role? Who is 
involved? What achievement measures are used? Are English- 
language proficiency tests used? Do you use English- 
language or native-language testing? Are there differences 
by grade? What is the role of teacher judgment? Do you use 
ranking systems? 

3. How often do you reassess LEP students for English 
proficiency? What procedures do you use for reassessment? 

4. Are there more students in this school who are having 
trouble with school because of English-language problems but 
who do not qualify as LEP students under the definition 
being used? How do you and the school help them? 

5. Are there any restrictions on how many categorical programs 
students can be in at any one time? 
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CLASSROOM TEACHER 



1. Please describe your role in identifying and selecting 
students for Chapter 1. What procedures do you use? What 
criteria are used? Are cut-offs used? Are ranking methods 
used? Are there differences by grade? Are specific tests 
used? Are teacher judgments used? What test(s) are used 
for evaluation? 

2. How do people in your school formally identify LEP students, 
including: policies, definitions, and specific criteria? 
What is your role in that? 

3. Are there more students in your class who are having trouble 
with school because of English language problems but who do 
not qualify as LEP students under the definition being used? 
How do you and the school help them? 

4. Are there any restrictions on how many categorical programs 
students can be in at any one time? 

5. What is your role in deciding which special program or 
programs a child should be assigned to? 

6. What are some of the ways that you have had to modify your 
classes to meet the needs of LEP students? 

7 How do you coordinate efforts between you and the Chapter 1 
and any other special (for example, language) teacher so the 
student has a consistent educational program? 
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COUNSELOR 



1. Please describe your role in identifying and selecting 
students for Chapter 1. (What procedures does the district 
recomiuend? What- criteria are used? Are cut-offs used? Are 
ranking methods used? What specific tests are used? Are 
there differences by grade? Are teacher judgments used? 
What test(s) are used for evaluation?) Who else is involved 
in selecting Chapter 1 participants? 

2. A. How much staff time is associated with each step of 

selecting a student for Chapter 1? How much staff time 
is associated with assessing his/her specific 
compensatory education needs? 

B. How does the staff time for each of those steps compare 
for selecting and assessing LEP students for Chapter 1? 

Steps (From Question 1) Staff Time 

Selection A. Any Student B. LEP Student 



Assessment 



3. About how many more students do you have in the school who 
are eligible for Chapter 1 but are not served? 

4. In addition to Chapter 1, what other programs are provided 
in this school that address needs of students for 
compensatory education, remedial work, English-language 
assistance? (For example, state compensatory education, 
local remedial/compensatory programs, bilingual/ESL, MEP?) 
What is your role in deciding which of those programs are 
offered? 
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COUNSELOR 



5. How does your school identify LEP students, including: 
policies, definitions, and specific criteria? How are you 
involved in this process? 

6. Are there more students in the school who are having trouble 
with school because of English-language problems but who do 
not qualify as LEP students under the definition being used? 
How do you and the school help them? 

7. Are there any restrictions on how many categorical programs 
students can be in at any one time? 

8. Please describe the procedures used to identify and select 
LEP students for Chapter 1? (Who is involved? What 
achievement measures are used? Are English-language 
proficiency tests used? Do you use English-language or 
native-language testing? What is the role of teacher 
judgment? Do you use ranking systems?) 

9. How does your school decide on the total program a LEP 
student receives including any or all of the available 
Chapter 1 subjects, bilingual, or other services? 
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